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STOP THIEF! 


This curious photographic study depicts with remarkable verisimilitude a dramatic incident of every-day life on the crowded city thoroughfares. 


An enterprising *‘ crook,” of the pocket-picking species, abstracts a watch from a gentleman's waistcoat, or perhaps boldly snatches a pocket-book out of a 


lady’s hand. The alarm is given. and instantly there is an excited crowd of men and boys, rushing in pursuit of—they know not what or whom, and all 
crying, ‘Stop thief!" It is ten to one that the thief himself is in the midst of the mob, joining lustily in the cry. By this device he is enabled either 
to pass the stolen article to a confederate, or else to walk away at leisure, while some innocent individual is being seized and examined on suspicion 
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NOTICE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS 
AND OTHERS. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY ¢s alirays glad to receive good pictures 
of interesting events, and the publishers will pay promptly for 
all acceptable photographs sent to them. Photographs of the 
life in the mining regions in Alaska and the Northwest Terri- 


tory will he particularly acceptable 


The News from the South. 


EVERAL years ago one of the press associations in 

the South met and adopted sensible resolutions call- 
A ing for news reports that would deal in something 

better than lynchings and highly-colored accounts 
of homicides. About that time the writer went to Eng- 
land, and the first paper he read was the London Times. 
In that staid and steady journal of civilization and con 
servatism were a few formal lines referring to the death of 
General Gresham, the then Secretary of State, and near it 
was a long account of a horrible lynching in an unfamiliar 
part of Florida. The contrast was all the more painful be- 
cause it came after a long abstinence from newspaper-read 
ing. It was, however, an apt illustration of what the reign 
of the criminal in the news columns means to a country or 
to asection. And there is no doubt that in this respect the 
South has suffered heavily. We would never know from 
reading this kind of news that during the last three or four 
years, when the rest of the country and a large part of the 
world have been going through a period of disastrous de 
pression, the South has been uncommonly well-off and has 
been making wonderful strides in progress. We would 
not know that since the better times began the South has 
aught full step with the procession of progress, has con- 
stantly increased its manufacturing, has made the largest 
gains in commerce in all its history, has begun a conquest 
of Europe not only with its iron and steel, but with its 
grain and other agricultural! products. 

It was, of course, to be expected that the sensational 
would grab at the prospect of yellow fever. But the 
strangest things sometimes happen. ‘‘The Northern and 
Western press has treated the Ocean Springs fever with 
commendable common sense,” says the New Orleans 77mes 
Democrat. It had an opportunity to work up a scare and 
to injure the business of a vast territory, but it refrained 
from attempting such athing. There was a time when the 
jealousies of cities permitted work of this kind, but the 
time seems to have passed. ‘‘It is doubtful if there has 
ever been such complete unity of purpose as is presented 
to-day,” said the same paper. And this, in truth, is the 
higher patriotism. It is better than reunions with effer- 
vescent speeches and vows bathed in champagne, because 
it reaches down to the very bottom of things, and shows- 
that nation and state, city and section, are together for the 
good of each and of all. 


The Increase of Crime. 


AST year there were, in this country, forty per 
cent. fewer legal executions than lynchings. For 
a number of years now the lynchings have steadily 
outnumbered the legal executions, once doubling 
them ; and when it is remembered that not one murderer in 
fifty is hanged, the situation is clearly not one*that appeals 
to the law-abiding American citizen. It is useless to deny 
that crime is greatly on the increase in this country. The 
explanation in recent years might be attributed to the hard 
times, but this cause certainly could not operate in those 
sections where the outbreak in lynchings has been beyond 
all question. A distinguished Southern jurist recently said 
that a lynching was treason to the State, all the more de- 
plorable because the traitors were never caught and pun- 
ished. The worst part of the whole matter, unquestiona 
bly, is the public sentiment that supports these crimes, The 
atrocity for which brutes are usually lynched is regarded 
with horror by all respectable people, and a community in 
which such an outrage has been committed is not normal; 
but, making the best possible allowances, the fact remains 
that in taking the law into their own hands the people are 
discounting the courts and weakening the very institutions 
from which they expect and demand protection. Proof of 
this is seen in the fact that lynchings increase on lynchings, 
and aculminating episode was the case, a few weeks ago, in 
which the mob left a notice on the body, saying that the 
man had been lynched on general principles. 
And the other kinds of crime are also multiplying. The 
proportion of criminals to the population is several times 
what it was fifty years ago, and this proportion is growing. 
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The number of murders is larger and the slums of great 
cities are each year graduating their thousands of thieves 
and thugs. There is not a large centre of population in 
this country whose jails are not over crowded. It may be 
that the coming of better times may improve these facts, 
but there is no doubt that a great responsibility, graver 
than most people suppose, rests upon the moral institutions 
and orderly agencies of the country. And the first to ree 
ognize this direct responsibility should be the courts and 
those judges on the bench who allow legal delays to defeat 
the ends of justice and to encourage criminality by neglect 
ing to punish it promptly. 


How the Busy Bee Doth. 


T this time of the year, when people are returning 
LN from their vacations ; when many are coming home 
y to rest after a season of activity and dissipation, 
and when many more are returning with freshened 
energies for the battle with the world, it might be well 
to remember that there is such a thing as over doing and 
undoing one’s self even after the annual recreation. The 
prosy moralists, from our boyhood days to man’s estate, 
never tire of quoting the example of the busy bee who im 
proves each shining hour and gathers honey wherever he 
may find it. Of course the interests of virtue demand that 
this active worker should live to a good old age and go 
down to an honored grave with the love and esteem of ani 
mate and inanimate nature. But listen to the testimony of 
the latest writer on this interesting insect. ‘* The bee’s life 
is rather short,” he says ; ‘* not over forty five or forty days 
long in the busy season of summer. In winter, however, 
a period of comparative idleness, it is estimated to extend 
over a much greater length of time; but, with the excep 
tion of the queen, no bee lives to be a year old.” 

This is an age of grim reality, and these facts about the 
little bee may seriously discourage the lessons of our youth. 
They show that when the bee works over time, sipping 
from the innocent flowers, possibly including a few wild 
oats, he is shortening his little life ; but when he strikes a 
season of comparative idleness he lengthens his days. It is 
well to work, but, in the interests of the mortality rate, do 
not work too hard. 


immorality in Money Matters. 
py HE immoral teaching of a large part of lit 


yw oe erature regarding money matters has failed 
We il? to be remarked by the reviewers. <A recent 
fl novel by a highly-esteemed writer tells of a 

f | , youth absolutely penniless who, upon re 
| A ceiving a gift of two hundred and fifty dol 
‘] ’ 


| lars, with no prospect of more for years, or 


My : , . , 
iv until he could support himself, sent imme 
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diately fifty dollars of it to a man who had shortly before 
rescued him from a quicksand. Under other circumstances 
the whole sum would have been but a mean recognition of 
such a service, but as the ycuth was living upon charity, 
constantly soliciting aid in order to defray the expenses 
of his education, it was wrong for him to expend one cent 
which he was not obliged to. The debt, vital though it 
was, might have waited, and would better have been forced 
to wait, until some more fitting recognition of it could have 
been made. ‘‘ This piece of gratitude was perhaps slightly 
rash considering his narrow means,” comments the novel 
ist, but he is plainly of the opinion that he would have 
done the same thing in the same place. This is only an 
example of the way in which open-handedness is constantly 
praised, directly or indirectly, in literature, at the expense 
of proper thrift. 

At a moderate estimate, it may be computed that at least 
half of the humanly manageable troubles in the world arise 
from money matters. After a thorough grounding in the 
principles of the Ten Commandments, the next most im- 
portant lesson to teach our youth is the care and handling of 
money, yet this is usually done in the most haphazard way, 
if at all. Lavish spending for others, often done through 
sheer thoughtlessness or a love of display, and at the risk of 
one’s own future, or that of one’s family, is too often condon 
ed, both in life and literature. The sins of the spendthrift, 
provided he does not squander bis substance in riotous 
living, and even sometimes when he does, are held up as 
being very excusable, if not praiseworthy, instead of as a 
palpable breach of morality. Self -respect and the duty 
of self-support demand that adequate provision should be 
made by every human being for his future, when age 
or illness may incapacitate him for work. <A well-known 
physician in New York once counseled at a public meeting 
that the poor be encouraged to have as large families as 
possible, adding, cheerfully, ‘* The State will gladly look 
after such as the fathers cannot support.” 

A more pernicious doctrine could hardly be advanced. 
The belief that it is his bounden duty to provide for his 
family is one which should be fostered strenuously in every 
citizen. If every man felt it as he ought, there would be 
almost no eleemosynary effort needed 

A man in a country village put a hundred-dollar bill 
into the contribution-box one Sunday. His generosity was 
warmly praised by his fellow church-members, and was 
commented upon with laudation in the county paper. It 
leaked out later that this man was deeply in debt. He 
failed not long afterwards, and dozens of business men lost 
heavily by him. The desire to win applause, or to create 
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or strengthen credit, inspires a large part of the so-called 
‘ beneficence ” of the day It may have its spring in gen 
uine loving kindness, but it is a loving-kindness which has 
been allowed to develop at the expense of prudence and 
morality Let benevolent enterprises flourish let every - 
body give. Giving according to ability is a binding duty 
upon every citizen, but many a good man gives far more 
liberally than he can afford, because he has not the strength 
or judgment to refrain rhe criticisms of one’s neighbors 
upon one’s parsimony are hard to bear, but it would be 
harder, if we had only the imagination to picture it, to see 
one’s family going down to a destitute old age, or depend 
ent upon the grudging bounty of relatives. It is. far 
harder to stand firm under pressure in these times than it 
isto give. It isa generous age, and, as bas been remarked, 
all of current literature, from the Bible down, can be quot 
ed to justify the freest possible expenditure, while the 
passages W hich counsel caution and economy are forgotten 
in the commotion caused by trumpet-tongued Slander as 
she bawls out ‘‘ skinflint ” and ‘* miser.” 

On the other hand, the man who holds vast inherited 
wealth, or who has prospered largely ia business, has quite 
as hard a lesson in learning to give judiciously and suffi- 
ciently; but it is perhaps no more difficult for the stingy 
rich man to acquire the lesson of giving than for the too 
generous or the ostentatious poor man to learn to curb his 
open -handedness and to temper bis lavishness with dis 
cretion 


The Ancient Sampler. 


DOES anybody remember now the old-time sampler that was 
such a touching and universal token of childhood a generation 
or two ago? Nobody speaks of it to-day; it no longer adorns 
the rustic cottage-wall : and yet it was once very dear to the 
domestic circle, and marked the first notable epoch in a little 
girl’s life 

But we doubt if any little girl to-day can tell what a sampler 
is, unless her mother, or aunt, or grandmother has saved one, 
out of a reverent sentiment for the past, or told her about this 
simple and@initiatory art-work. Once it was the one thing 
which every little girl between eight and fourteen years of age 
was sure to make. In fact, no little girl in former days ever 
grew as far as her teens without making one. So soon as some 
small experience with the needle was gained the little girl’s 
highest ambition in early times was to produce a sampler. 

This article was simply a piece of primitive embroidery, 
wrought of various colored yarns upon a canvas background. 
The canvas used was somewhat coarse, and the natural and 
regular perforations between the cross-threads afforded an indi- 
cation for the direction of the stitching. The designs which the 
stitcher followed were always very simple and very much alike. 
They involved nothing, at any rate, which could be considered 
very elaborate. 

The typical sampler usually had on its upper haif a plain- 
looking house, of barn-like shape, and a tree or two, with per- 
haps a figure of a man or a girl—or possibly a horse or a dog 
would claim the place instead. But sometimes no real illustra 
tion requiring even a flat perspective prevailed. Below this 
grouping, when it existed, and without it when it did not, were 
always to be seen the capital letters of the alphabet, the ten 
numerals, the embroiderer’s name and age, and the full date of 
the commencement or completion of the work. Sometimes 
there might be seen in addition a text of Scripture or some 
cherished quotation in prose or verse. 

When the work, which was done at various broken intervals, 
and often in the long winter evenings, was actually finished, 
there was real pleasure in the household. But the sampler was 
not folded away in a drawer by any means. On the contrary, 
the honor which the artist aspires to was accorded to it. It was 
put in a plain wooden frame, properly backed and glazed, and 
was hung, with palpitating pride, on the parlor or sitting-room 
wall. It marked, altogether, a very pretty custom ; but it fell 
only a few decades ago into quiet desuetude. It was known in 
Elizabethan times, if not longer ago : for both Shakespeare and 
Herrick refer torit in their verse. If we come down to modern 
times for its literary record we can find a reference to it in 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Among the Hills.” 

In describing an apartment he says : 

* The best room, 
bookless, pictureless, 
Save the inevitable sampler hung 
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IN connection with the comments upon the birth of a son 
and heir to the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough (Consuelo 
Vanderbilt), the London society journals mention that an en- 
gagement is believed to exist between the young Duke of Rox- 
burghe and Miss May Goelet, daughter of the recently deceased 
Mr. Ogden Goelet. The amount of money—two millions ster- 





ling—of her dowry is said to be less than the young lady will 
eventually possess. Apropos of American duchesses, an English 
paper remarks; ‘‘ If American heiresses persist in their appro- 
priation of the highest titles in the British peerage we shall be 
reduced to a salad of strawberry-leaves, sauce al’ Americaine. 
here are already in England three American ladies with the 
title of duchess, their two graces of Marlborough and her grace 
of Manchester. The young Duke of Manchester will probably 
soon present us with a fourth, and it must not be forgotten that 
the wife of Lord Francis Hope, who wili in all probability suc- 
ceed to the dukedom of Newcastle, is also an American woman.” 
This has reference to Miss May Yohe, formerly of lyric-stage 
fame, and the ‘‘ salad of strawberry-leaves ” is suggestive of the 
golden strawberry-leaves which embellish coronets worn by 
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English personages of ducal rank. Speaking of American peer 
esses, the death of the Earl of Egmont means another American 
countess. Lord Egmont’s successor is his cousin, Mr. Augustus 
Arthur Percival, who now becomes eighth earl. He is married, 
according to Debrett, to adaughter of the late Warwick Howell, 
Esq., of South Carolina 

Pay-director Casper Schenck, of the navy, who has just 
been detached from duty as inspector, and retires under the age 
requirement, is one of the famous * genials * and raconteurs of 
the service. So far as is known, he has never written more 
than two lines of verse ; but that couplet survives many a more 
ambitious effort of the professional poets. When Admiral 
Foote, who was a confirmed * temperance ” advocate, succeed 
ed in having the grog ration abolished in the navy, and an 
allowance for it adled to the pay of enlisted men, Schenck 
chronicled the event in song 

He raised our pay ten cents a day 


And stopped our grog forever.” 


Inspector Schenck is the senior officer of his corps, and for 
years has been stationed at Annapolis, where he was one of the 
most enthusiastic supporters of foot-ball matches between the 
nava! cadets and the West-Pointers. Heisa nephew of the late 
minister to Great Britain of the same name, but, unlike him, 
has no genius for poker. 

=Ex-Governor Claflin, of Massachusetts, has been telling, of 
late, the methods and the cost of the Republican national cam 
paign of 1868, when he was 
chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. Then it 
was that Grant was first elect 
cd, John M. Palmer was Gov 
ernor of Illinois, and Horace 
Greeley was numbered among 
the Republican stump orators. 
It was during Governor Claf- 
lin’s incumbency of the chair- 
manship of the national com- 
mittee that the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel was introduced to polit 
ical life, as the headquarters 
of the committee. Although Governor Claflin is well along in 





EX-GOVERNOR CLAFLIN. 
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years and does not take an active part in the politics of the 
day, his interest in public events does not lag. He followed the 
last campaign with youthful ardor. Dropping into a reminis 
cent mood not long ago, Governor Claflin said that all that he 
had to run the first Grant campaign with was three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and that while they discussed tariff, 
finance, reconstruction, negro rights, and a free ballot, vet the 
campaign was largely a personal one, and that the voters cast 
their ballots for the men rather than the ‘neasures. 

Charles Monroe Dickinson, who has recently been appointed 
consul to Constantinople by President McKinley, was born in 
Lowville, Lewis County, New York, fifty-five years ago, and 
was educated at the Fairfield Seminary. He was admitted to 
the Bar at Binghamton in 1865, and practiced law there and in 
New York City until 1878, when he became editor and proprietor 
of the Binghamton Republican. He is the author of a volume 
of poems entitled, ‘‘The Children, end Other Verses,” pub- 
lished in 1879. Mr. Dickinson enjoys tic cnigue distinction of 
being the author of a single poem which has attained wide 
spread popularity, while his other writings are practically un 
known. That one poem is called ‘** The Children,” and was 
written by him over thirty years ago, when, as a mere stripling, 
he taught a country school. It has often been ascrib od to Charles 
Dickens, obviously because of the similarity in the two names 
and of the overshadowing reputation of the great novelist. Like 
tie author of ** Annie Laurie,” ‘* Auld Robin Gray,” ‘‘ The 
Burial of Sir John Moore,” and others that might be named, it 
is doubtful if anything else he has ever written wili be remem- 
bered. But this one poem, simple and artless, has gone the 
rounds of the press a score of times, and has been recited by 
many a school-girl who never heard of its author. 

For the past two seasons ‘Sara Spy,” the young and gifted 
daughter of Dr. Isaac Farrar, a well-known practicing physi 
cian of Boston, has been de 
lighting New England audi 


ences with her treatment. of 


such interesting questions as 
‘*The New Woman,” ‘ Men’s 
Rights,” ‘‘The Man who 
Cooks,” ‘*The Woman who 
Shops,” and ‘**What Men 
Marry.” In describing herself 
recently, Miss Farrar said: ‘* If 





py ‘new woman’ is meant a 
~ woman who is ready to take 

her place among the world’s 

workers, wherever that place 

may be, I suppose I might be 

"SARA SPS called * new,’ but the point of it 

all, in my mind, lies in that one word ‘ whereve1 \ woman is 
none the fess doing the world’s work because she makes home a 
delightful haven for her husband - it takes brains of a very ex 
cellent quality to do that in these snatch-and-run days ; and she 
is none the more * new ’—that is, doing the world’s work any 
more-—because she personally prefers the platform to the draw 
ing-room, or takes enthusiastically to modern dress-reform.” 
‘* Sara Spy’s” most popular hit, perhaps, is her unique disserta 
tion on ‘‘ What Men Marry 
has naturally something to do with her success, Thereis apiqu 


The personal churm of the speaker 


ant contrast between the many-sided subject and its treat 
ment at the hands of this young and attractive woman, who 
gives, with nonchalance, her views on the much-neglected sub 
ject, ‘‘ Men’s Rights.” 

Hall Caine’s melodramatic treatment, in ‘*‘ The Christian,” 
of Episcopal monastic life in London is likely to arouse a certain 
feeling of resentment among those who have watched the career 
in this country of the ‘‘ Cowley Fathers,” to whom the reference 
in the novel is so direct as to be unmistakable. These black 
robed monks have always been regarded with great esteem in 
Boston, and several members of the order, as Father A. C. A 
Hall, now bishop of Vermont, and Father Grafton, who became 
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bishop of a Wisconsin diocese, have been men of very high at- 
tainments in scholarship and theology. To conceive of any 
members of the order as the novelist portrays them—as even 
more prone to error and weakness than ordinary mortals—is 
quite preposterous. It is interesting to note that, while in Eng 
land the order is largely recruited from Oxford, Harvard con- 
tributes few members, if any, to the chapter-house that is almost 
at her gates, 

Miss Louise Pound, of Lincoln, Nebraska, who, by her de 
feat of Miss Craven, of Evanston, in the recent tournament on 
the courts of the 
Kenwood Country 
Club, became the 
woman tennis cham- 
pion of the West, 
was, until thatevent, 
unknown in Chicago. 
She had won many 
honors at home, 
however. As early 
as 1890 she held the 
championship of her 
State. Miss Craven, 
who bad defended 
the silver cup for 
one season, was re- 
ga rded by her 
friends as the sure 
winner, and they 
considered the tro- 
phy practically hers. 
When, however, 
they saw this un- 
known girl from the 
West defeat Miss 
~ Atkinson, holder of a 
~ triple championship, 
: they began to fear 
that their favorite 
would have to struggle desperately to retain her honors. Their 
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fears were well grounded, as the event proved. Whether Miss 
Craven did ber best is not certain, but certain it is that she was 
fairly outplayed at every stage of the game, with the exception 
of a brief interval at the beginning of the last set. Miss Pound 
has hardly a rival in her native place in the art of skating, and 
has won many prizes in bicycling. 

Bon-Amena was the leader of the Tunisian forces against 
the French who, after the desperate battles of Bab-el-Zargua 
and Spax, retired to 
Kaironan, the holy 
city of northern 
Africa, to pray for 
the liberation of his 
beloved country 
from the infidel. 
There he was taken 
by the French, 
court - martialed, 
and condemned to 
be exiled to Fort de 
France, Martin- 
ique, West Indies, 
where he has re- 
sided until the pres- 
enttime. President 
Faure, upon his tri- 
umphal return from 
Russia, liberated 
many political pris 
oners, Bon-Amena 
among the number. BON-AMENA. 
From the Tunisian 
imbroglio, in 1882, arose the war feeling between France and 
Italy for the Mediterranean supremacy, causing Italy to enter 
the Triple Alliance that France might be isolated in Europe. 

The *‘ Southern Lark” is the name by which Ellen Beach 
Yaw is known in California. Miss Yaw is at present at her 
summer home near Trop- 
ico, in southern Califor 
nia. The Lark’s Nest, 
as her friends have named 
this corner of paradise, is 
atypical California bome, 
and one of the most rest 
ful and charming spots 
imaginable. Its broad 
verandas are overrun 
with jessamine, helio 





trope, and roses, and 


seal shaded by magnificent 

palms and magnolia 

J trees. The entire place is 
‘ a veritable birds’-nest, be 


ing literally alive with 
mocking-birds, larks, and 


linnets, and echoes with 
MISS ELLEN BEACH YAW. 


bird-music from morning 
Copyright, 1896, by George Steckel 


until night. The sweetest 
singer of all is the fair mistress, herself a bird of passage, who, 
with her faithful comrade, Keats—a fine Prince Bismarck dog 
spends the greater part of her time out-of-doors. Miss Yaw 
does her studying in the open air and under the blue skies, be 
lieving that she gets her best inspiration when nearest to nature. 
A daintier bit of womanhood one seldom meets. She is fair and 
fragile as a lily, with a singularly lovable and winsome nature 
and child-like simplicity of manner. She recently sang in Los 
Angeles for the benefit of the Newsboys’ Home, and later for 
the little lads themselves. Miss Yaw will go abroad in Novem 
ber. She made her début in New York, and for four years has 
travelei with her own concert-company. 
To think of John Sartain, the veteran engraver, father of 
mezzotint in this country, as recovering from a severe illness at 
the age of eighty-nine is to understand partly the rugged virility 
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of the man, which has made him for many years beyond an ordi- 
nary lifetime the most prominent artistic figure in Philadelphia. 
In the Quaker City, in the early part of the century, there was 
a rivalry among publishers that led to the production of some 
very choice specimens of ‘* the art preservative,” and in most 
of these there are pretty examples of Sartain’s handiwork. 
Sartain’s home used to be a favorite place of resort for men 
of national prominence in art and literature, and it is doubtful 
if any other American has so choice a collection of interesting 
anecdotes of celebrities 

Vincent d’Indy is one of the most brilliant of the younger 
French composers. He was born in Paris in 1851, and is a 
pupil of César Frank 
and of the Paris Con- 
servatoire ; but he goes 
to Germany for inspira- 
tion D’Indy is an ar- 
dent Wagnerian, and 
scarcely a season at Bay- 
reuth passes without his 
attendance. His Wal- 
lenstein symphony, upon 
Schiller’s drama, has 
been played in New York 
under Seidl’s baton, and 
several of his smaller or-_ 
chestral numbers have 
also been heard in this 
country. His works in- 
clude : ‘*‘ Le Chant de la 
Cloche,” a dramatic le- 





gend, of which he wrote 
the poem, and which took 
a prize in Paris in 1886; overture to ‘‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” 1877; ‘‘La Forét Enchantée,” ballade from Uhland, 
1878 ; ‘** La Chevauchee du Cid,” scene for baritone, chorus, and 
orchestra, 1883; ‘‘Songe Fleurie,” orchestral legend, 1885 ; and 


VINCENT D’INDY. 


a very remarkable symphony based on mountaineers’ themes, 
which has beautiful parts for the wood-wind, and into which 
the piano is introduced with much effect. Vincent d’Indy has 
also written chamber-music, waltzes, and pieces for the piano, 
and is steadily gaining in popularity : 

=Mr. Charles F. Lummis, the well-known writer and au- 
thority upon the Indian peoples and traditions of California and 
the Southwest, has-always held that the huge isolated rock known 
as the Mesa Encantada, in western New Mexico, was at one time 
a place of human habitation. His principal reason for such belief 
was the existence of an old but well-established legend to that 
effect among the Indians of to-day, whose traditions are never 
fables. Last July, Professor William Libbey, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, achieved the ascent of the mysterious cliff, as was re- 
corded at the time in LESLIE’s WEEKLY. He reported no dis- 
coveries on the top of the great rock—or, rather, he claimed to 
have discovered that the story of its having been inhabited was 
but the baseless fabric of a myth. Mr. Lummis declared that 
the so-called exploration of Professor Libbey was a mere farci- 
cal adventure, and held to his theory. This has been vindicated 
sooner than could have been expected. The report of Professor 
F. W. Hodge, of the Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of Eth- 
nology, who has recently returned from New Mexico, bears out 
Lummis’s statements in every particular. It is pointed out 
that Professor Libbey did not stop to make a single excavation, 
and evidently expected to find ancient jewelry, pottery, and 
prayer-sticks lying scattered about on the rocks. The popular 
Princetonian must now be content with theeglory of having been 
the first to risk his neck on the dizzy climb. 

Charles H. Hoyt, the unrivaled musical-farce-comedy play- 
wright, is a New Englander, encore jeune—as the French say 
of all celebrities under 
sixty —and was a news- 
paper man in Boston be- 
fore that merry absurd 
ity called ** A Bunch of 
Keys” opened his theat- 
rical career. He has 
written nearly a score of 
successful pieces since, 
and every one of them 
has a title beginning with 
the mdefinite article, A. 
Thelatest is ** A Stranger 
in New York.” This fad 
is harmless. and not so MR. CHARLES H. HOYT. 
Photograph by Falk. 





common as the mania 
among writers generally for the use of the personal pronoun I. 
Mr. Hoyt’s wife is Caroline Miskel, the beautiful Grace Holme 
of ‘* A Contented Woman.” His home is somewhere upeamong 
the granite bowlders of New Hampshire, and occasionally his 
neighbors run him for Congress, just by way of a practical 
pleasantry 

‘They call this an Anglo-Saxon country,” says General 
Patrick A. Collins, of Boston, recently consul-general for the 
United States in London, *‘ yet the two opposing candidates for 
the Presidency in our last national election were Celts—McKin- 
ley and Bryan —and Irish Celts at that.” In presenting his 
credentials to the Duke of Tetuan, the leader of the Spanish 
Cabinet, a week or two ago, General Stewart L. Woodford, the 
American minister, is reported to have made an astonishing use 
of President McKinley’s Celtic descent. The Duke of Tetuan 
himself is one of the O’Donnells who went to Spain. a Catholic 
country, many years ago, and have since been generals and pre 
miers in the land of their adoption. General Woodford is said 
to have made a point of this Celtic brotherhood by descent. It 
remains to be seen whether any good comes of so unusual, if not 
undiplomatic, a representation. When Marshal McMahon was 
president of the French republic the Celtic element in the 
United States was already acquiring control of the machinery 
in American municipalities, but had not then gotten so deep a 
hold on the national Congress and the departments of the gov- 
ernment at Washington. ‘It is only in the last half of the 
nineteenth century,” says General Collins, himself an able and 
dignified representative of ‘‘the United States of Celt-Amer- 
ica,” ‘‘ that the Celt has got the ear of the world.” 
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lille. Cleo de Mérode. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC ASPECTS OF THE FAMOUS PARISIAN DANSEUSE WHO IS NOW MAKING HER AMERICAN DEBUT AT KOSTER & BIAL’S MUSIC-HALL. 


GEORGIA CAINE, AS ** JULIE BONBON,” 
‘‘THE GIRL FROM PARIS.” 


x # 


a. 


LEO DITRICHSTEIN, EMMA BRENNAN, AND KATHERINE 
GREY, IN ‘*A SOUTHERN ROMANCE.” 


The theatres of New York are offering an abundant variety 
of entertainment, mostly of a light order, but distinctly better 
in quality than what we have been accustomed to expect thus 
early in the season. The public patronage of the play-houses, 
since the cool weather has set in, is liberal enough to indicate 
either general prosperity, or approval of the programmes pre 
sented. Although LESLIE’s WEEKLY would not advocate a 
protective tariff on foreign plays and players, it is nevertheless 
gratifying to observe that native talent at the present moment 
has the centre of the stage and the lime-light focus. The list of 
successes, either recent or held over from last season, already 
includes ; that stirring war-play, ‘‘ Secret Service”; ‘* A South- 
ern Romance,” with its genuine Kentuckian atmosphere ; 
‘* Nature,” the gorgeous spectacle at the Academy of Music ; 
‘* A Coat of Many Colors,” fitted to Herbert Kelcey and Effie 
Shannon by Madeline Lucette Ryley; ‘‘ A Bachelor’s Romance,” 
by Martha Morton, which provides Sol Smith Russell with the 
best ré/e in which he has ever appeared before New York audi- 
ences ; the Chinese play, ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub,” which has 


” 





*NATURE” AT THE ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC 
Copyright by Falk 


AMEITIA BINGHAM AS 


ON THE METROPOLITAN STAGE. 


become a bone of managerial contenvion ; Hoyt’s latest, *‘ A 
Stranger in New York”; those other current farcicalities, 
‘* What Happened to Jones,” ‘‘ The Wrong Mr. Wright,” ‘‘ A 
Bachelor’s Honeymoon,” and Francis Wilson’s comic opera, 
‘*Half a King.” Every one of these pieces was made in the 
United States, out of materials native to the soil ; and they are 
all performed—as to their principal parts, at least—by Amer- 
ican players. 

Among the pictures on this page, prominence is deservedly 
given to the portraits of the exquisitely beautiful Cléo de 
Mérode, the young danseuse from the Paris Opéra, who is 
making her American début at Koster & Bial’s music-hall this 
week. Mademoiselle Cléo’s beauty and grace have won right 
royal recognition in Europe. Adulation, however, has not 
turned her pretty head; for, although the highest salary she 
ever received in Paris could not possibly have exceeded four hun- 
dred francs, or eighty dollars, per month, yet such is the modest 
simplicity of her style of living, that she is able to exhibit dia- 
monds and other jewelry valued at one hundred and twenty-five 





KATHBYN OSTERMAN AND ANNA BELMONT, IN 
‘* WHAT HAPPENED TO JONES.” 
Copyright by Schloss 


thousand dollars. As an artiste, Cléo de Mérode is seen at her 
best in the elaborate and picturesque Faust ballet which has 
been specially rsproduced at Koster & Bial’s as a setting for the 
charms of the dainty Parisienne. This ballet, which has gained 
great renown at the Empire, London, tells the story of Faust 
and Marzuerite by pantomime and dances. The stage tableaux 
are splendid and impressive, and require the services of no less 
than one hundred and fifty people, most of whom Manager 
Aarons has brought over from the original European production, 
The other portraits show Amelia Bingham, the statuesque 
Queen of Nature, in the grand De Verna-Cohen production at 
the Academy ; Georgia Caine, who has replaced Clara Lipman 
as ** The Girl from Paris,” at the Herald Square ; Misses Anna 
Belmont and Kathryn Osterman, who play, respectively, the 
parts of Cissy and Marjorie in ‘* What Happened to Jones,” at 
the Manhattan ; Marie Loftus, the Eaglish burlesque artiste, at 
Weber & Fields’ music-hall ; and a tableay-group of three of 
the principals in ‘‘ A Southern Romance,” which has charmed 
audiences for some weeks past at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
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MAKING STEEL PLATES FOR BATTLE-SHIPS. 


This is a scene in a Pittsburg rolling-mill, where the great plates have been made to incase the men-of-war of the United States navy, 


The study is 
interesting just now by reason of the controversy between the Secretary of the Navy and the steel-makers as to the price the government ought to pay 


for these plates. The difference between the Secretary and the makers is something near to thirty per cent., a margin which invite 
which is almost too large to suggest complete submission of either side to the other, 


Ss a compromise, but 
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THE BLADENSBURG RACES. 


By CLINTON ROSS. 


‘Away went he—and after him 
Our heroes rode apace 
They little dreamt when they set out 


Of running such a race 


**Where are the British Winder, where ? 
And Cockburn, where is he % 

D'ye think your men will fight, or run, 
When they the British see *" 


Political Verses, 1816 


I KNEW once an old gentleman who was more—an old sol 
dier ;—‘‘ an old soldier ” doesn’t necessarily mean an old gentle- 
man, you know, even though he may draw a pension. But this 
old soldier was a bit more than either—a gallant, an efficient 
officer, who had lived much and who accepted his ninety years 

and Death, the master, close before—as things to be taken 
blithely. He knew his time, his generation, his experiences, 
were but stories that were told. Some of them were bad stories, 
he said, and among these he included what the political carica- 
turists of that far-away American period call ‘* The Bladens- 
burg Races ’—the event you knowas the Battleof Bladensburg, 
when Commodore Barney fought his sailors well, but when the 
rest of the officers showed an extraordinary inefticiency; when 

we like to forget, and they, too—our cousins burned the city 
of Washington, our archives, and our national buildings. 

‘*To explain the matter,” the narrator would begin, ‘‘ there 
was a girl—Bess Sterling—I was in love with then. She only 
had*left the city the day before the fight, brave little lass !—she 
and her mother wouldn’t go sooner. And when I took my way 
with the rest of the militia for the battle I couldn’t help think- 
ing of what might happen to’em. The country was so stirred 
up, and there were a lot of lawless beggars and drunken niggers 
about, and I didn’t think much of even the little house in the 
hills, too near Washington by two halves. 

‘* Well, ['m not going to tell you of the fight. You can read 
enough, and too much, about that in the histories—excepting, 
as I say, about what Barney and his men did. Eh, they were 
among our heroes. What I did is no matter. We fought well 
—some of us; some of us didn’t. It’s not becoming for me to 
say what I did. But after four o’clock I was running with the 
rest, if I didn’t have so much reason for running as the Presi- 
dent and the secretaries and the generals, who expected, if capt 
ured, to be taken to London to grace a triumph like the Ro- 
mans had. But Iran because I was thinking of the Sterlings, 
back there in the hills, with nothing but some worthless serv 
ants to look after ‘°em. The smell of the battle died away; 
my fever-heat and horror even were gone. Not my first nor 
last fight. I never had so poorly appreciated one. The blood, 
the sinoke, the charging red-coats (we killed more of ’em than 
they of us by many hundreds) were like a bad dream, I now 
was avoiding. But the crowded roads, the folks I passed, the 
shrieking negroes, the cries that all in Washington was to be 
burned to the ground—these matters made me think more and 
more of the girl, you know; and now that all had taken to their 
heels, there was no particular reason why I shouldn’t look to 
myown. My own were as good as theirs—or, I should say, was 
—for it was all, just Bess. 

** Well, to make a long story short, I reached them by good 
luck. The house, small and white, stood out there among the 
trees in the August sundown ; a woman was on the step, her 
eyes shaded. 

*** Jack,’ said she ; ‘Jack !’ just as they will when they like 
you. 

*** And the battle at Bladensburg ? said she, after some time. 

‘** That’s answered easy enough,’ said I. ‘ Cockburn and the 
others are rather near Washington.’ 

*** And you weren’t killed, Jack ? 

‘** Tt don’t appear so,’ said I. * It don’t appear so.’ 

*** Who's there, Bess ? came her mother’s voice behind us. 

*** Just Captain McDonald,’ said she, blushing as pretty as a 
rose. 

‘** And they've put us to running ? said Mrs. Sterling at the 
door. 

‘** Yes, mem,’ said I; ‘the President and ’em all.’ 

*** Tt’ll not be safe here,’ said she. 

‘** But the captain is here,’ Bess—bless her—put in. 

*** We'll keep quiet till after dark,’ said I; ‘then we will 
think about it all.’ 

‘But after dark the road down the slope seemed more 
crowded than before, and I didn’t dare stir out. I just waited, 
and then suddenly the sky was Jit up, and I knew things were 
going for tinder- wood down there. You know how it was ; 
they were burning the capital and the palace—as it was called 
then. Cockburn was making the speech they said he didn’t 
make : ‘ Shall we burn this nest of Yankee democracy ?—and 
when the ayes came he was putting the torch to things. (I wish 
he’d burnt up some of the Congressmen.) Well, as the night 
advanced the glare was awful, and there was every now and 
then a burst of musketry, and then an explosion, fearful to Bess 
and her mother. It was probably the explosion of the maga- 
zine which sent a lot of them up to kingdom-come ; you know 
the story. 

‘* Well, all the time there were the sounds of the folks down 
on the road. I expected every minute somebody would come 
up there and drive us out. It might be British ; it might be 
the roughs [ told you about. For I heard twice singing and 
shouting of drunken men who would take advantage of the 
night to rob—laying it all to the British ; and here I was with 
the two women—only one man with a musket and some pistols 
and a broken cutlass. For the servants they had brought had 
run away. 

‘** You may suppose I was pot idle. I barred the place as 
well as I could ; there was a back door and the front one, and 
only one stairs, which I thought I could hold against a dozen. 
The lights, you know, were all] out, and we stood watching at 
an upper window and seeing flames under which Washington 
lay—and I all the time encouraging Bess. Yes, said I, it was 


better to stay here, instead of taking the risk we knew of on 
the roads. And then, it’s something to thank God for that 
your arm is between the girl you hold the nicest and danger ; I 
should have hated to have another there. But the time came 
when T longed for any one. It seemed the worst was to hap 
pen then ; but, my friends, it’s best never to give up in this 
world. As aman I used to know—he’s dead these fifty years 

said, ‘ Life’s short at the best, or at the worst, and you’re a long 
time dead ’—which ought not te make a fellow mind so much. 

‘ But this night carnage was let loose in Washington. The 
British were doing their best, or their worst, and were on the 
rampage. 

‘* They came, a drunken band, along the road ; perhaps they 
thought their property was gone—that the end of these United 
States had come. They turned up to the house, singing, yell 
ing, so that poor Bess stopped her ears with her fingers ; and a 
hulking mass of a villain sounded at the door, turning at last 
with a grunt : 

‘** They left the door locked, but we can break it down.’ 

‘* My time had come, and I leaned well out of the window, 
brandishing a big pistol. I’ve said, I think, the fires had made 
it like an August twilight. 

“+ Tlisave you from the gallows, man, with a piece of lead,’ 
said I. 

‘*** Eh, spies !’ he cried ; ‘ spies in that house !’ and he turned 
to the others. 

‘** They’re the villains that brought Ross and Cockburn down 
on us.’ 

“* You lie!’ said I. ‘* Ye know, all of ye, that this is Mrs. 
Sterling’s farm, and I'm Captain McDonald of the militia—that 
ran.’ 

‘** Spies, then !’ said the fellow. ‘ Break down the door—or 
burn ’em out.’ , 

‘*Tt was not a discreet claim to make that night—that you 
were a soldier of the United States. Mrs. Madison herself had 
been turned out by a woman, whose roof she sought, who re 
viled her shamefully. The burning capital—the exaggerated 
stories of the outrages in progress—had made men hate the 
name of an officer or of an official. I could have done nothing 
more dangerous. 

‘* For the crowd rushed up in response to the leader. The 
door was of light timbers and was borne down. I had waited 
too long without carrying out my threat. Bess’serms were 
about my neck. I had these women to protect, and IT rushed, 
musket in hand, to the stairs’ head. They already were thronged 
below. Now the hulking fellow appeared on the lower stair, 
and my musket blazed. <A half-dozen seemed to be carrfed 
down, when a squeaking voice declared : 

** Blast °em! we'll have antther fire.’ 

‘*T knew what that meant. They would burn us up 
a voice retorted. A lantern suddenly 


sae Yes, the spies : 
flashed, I saw the faces of some of the scoundrels—white, black. 
They were of a gang who had broken jail. I knew we had no 
ordinary folk to deal with. 

**Tm not afraid,’ said the dear voice over my shoulder. I 
heard her mother sobbing above the din. Then I, first pressing 
Bess’s hand, gave my own answer—I think clearly, distinctly. 
[Thad not been at Bladensburg—I had not seen Barney and his 
soldiers fight—for nothing 

‘“** Fire the house, you fools,’ said I, ‘and every one I don’t 
kill will hang for it.’ 

‘* Perhaps reason wasn’t dead in’em ; perhaps the sight and 
sound of the groaning feMows my first shot had brought down 
appalled ’em ; perhaps it was the word of command to a lot of 
dogs ; they drew back, muttering. I breathed, still alert, and 
telling Bess to watch the windows. For I didn’t know but that 
they might find a ladder, or something, to scale our strong 
hold with. 

‘** Give me one of your pistols,’ she said. 

*** Will you dare use it ? I asked. 


‘+ * Dare use it !’ she commented, almost scornfully. ‘ It’s for 
us all before God. It’s even a woman’s duty.’ 
‘“** Eh, a duty, dear ; for a woman——’ said I. The idea 


seemed terrible, and [ knew she would do even as she said and 
I gave her one of the pistols. 

*** But wait till you’re told,’ said I. 

* Yet it was willed that we shouldn’t be put to that test. It 
was willed that Ross of Bladensburg should send a scouting 
party after the President, and that this expedition should pass 
along that road. 

** The ensign in command rode up to see the cause of the dis 
turbance in our house. Bess’s cries rang out wildly, T can tell 
you, at that interruption, while her mother fell over in a faint, 
taking all the dear girl’s attention. But at least she had seen 
that these new-comers were soldiers, and any uniform was wel 
come enough that moment. 

‘* The troopers swept down on the mob like a hurricane ; the 
ensign himself entered the house, while I rushed down the stairs. 

‘*Take us! said I, ‘ We’re glad enough to be your pris 
oners, 

‘*** Who’re you ? said he; ‘one of the running Yankees ? 
W here’s the President ? 

*** Not in this house,’ said I. 

‘*He scanned me for an instant by the light of a lantern a 
sergeant held. ‘* You're an officer.’ 

*** T don’t deny it—an American officer.’ 

‘*** So I fancy the people wanted to kill you,’ said he, ‘ think 
ing you were the President.’ 

** They’re not Yankees, nor Virginians, nor much Ameri 
cans,’ said I, ‘ but just scum, such as you may have, even in 
London town.’ 

*** Yes,’ said he, ‘I fancy you're right.’ You know how 
these chaps pronounce that word ‘ fancy.’ 

*** Pll have to take you,’ said he, ‘ with the rest of ’em.’ 

*** Man,’ said I, ‘have you any way totake women? There 
are two women I’m protecting.’ 
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‘** Gad, you seem to have done it,’ and he pointed to the 
hulking leader I had shot on the stair. 

‘** He’s quite dead, Mr. Middleton,’ said the sergeant. 

***T think less of it than if I had shot some poor cur,’ said I, 
at this. 

‘*** Eh, you shot him? We've been doing some bad business 
down there burning things. I don’t believe we all liked it so 
much. And you’ve been doing something up here.’ 

‘*** T told you—in self-defense,’ said I, ‘ or you should know.’ 

‘** For a moment he looked me over, while the sergeant waved 
the lantern and lit the fine boyish face of the officer, the dead 
man’s distorted one ‘You're a gentleman,”said he. ‘ Give me 
your parole, then—that you'll deliver yourself up—and Pll not 
take vou with the rest, providing that— 

““* What ? said I. 

** That you'll swear you don’t know where Madison is.’ 

****Pon my honor,’ said I, ‘ I don’t know, Mr. Middleton—for 
so I've heard you called by the sergeant.’ 

‘+ Oh, that'll do,’ said he then, * Mr. 

*** McDonald,’ said I 

*** Well, shake hands,’ said he ; and we did, very formally. 
And I was glad to shake so fine a young gentleman’s hand. 
Later he was to become a major-general and to gain the peer- 
age—a very distinguished officer 

\s he rode away with the sorry crew he had interrupted I 
went up stairs to comfort the women. Bess’s mother had come 
to her senses, and Bess, though a little white—and she had all 
the right in the world to be, you'll allow—dear Bess smiled 
bravely at me ; and I was never so glad in my life as that I, in 
running from Bladensburg, had carried my inclination straight 
to Mrs. Sterling’s plantation. 

‘But presently we heard a tapping below. My girl gavea 
little scream, but I went before, first lighting a candle, and with 
the broken cutlass and a pistol well in hand. 

*** Who’s there ? said I. ‘ Who's there ? 

‘* For some moments they whispered ; then a voice spoke up. 


“ Let us in; we're the President and his lady.’ 


‘ Now, as you know, I'd sworn to Ensign Middleton that I 
didn’t know where the President was— which was true enough at 
the time. But this had been before the fact ; and though I was a 
paroled prisoner, [inade that no reason why I should not admit 
the President of the United States and his lady. So I opened 
the door to the President of the United States—that little great 
man, who was, if not a soldier, at least oftentimes a statesman. 
Mrs. Madison followed, buxom and smiling, as if there were no 
danger, and yet pale, anxious, I knew. 

* It seemed that thev’d been frightened from the house where 
they'd been 
ously they’d been caught ; but we decided that now it was as 


If they’d appeared at our door an hour previ 


safe in a house which had been visited by the searchers as any 
where. 

** Hardly were they inside before there came a roll of thun- 
der and a burst of wind, and the most terrible storm I ever have 
known broke out of that distressful and evil night. The British 
might have thought it was the voice of God ; and to add to it 
all, we there in the house heard the blacks shouting prayers—as 
you'll hear ’em at a camp-meeting. 

* But you know the rest ; how the President and his lady and 
my Bess and her mother escaped, and how I went back —on my 
parole—and was kept prisoner till after the peace, when I mar- 
ried the heroine of this story. 

‘You know how the invaders grew frightened and ran away; 
in fact, how both sides ran, as the two rivals did at Bull Run; 
you know the story of the Bladensburg races. I have not at- 
tempted: to tell all that happened in the burning of the city; 
that you read in histories—though there are, as always, many 
good stories they don’t so much as mention. You know how 
the British general was killed, who if he had lived would have 
been a peer, and whose family, as I say, bear to this day the 
name of the battle-field. You may wonder at the great monu- 
ment to Ross of Bladensburg in the Abbey; but, as I say, he 
was a brave man, and while the burning of Washington and tae 
papers Was a crime, there’s extenuation when you remember that 
they criticised the deed in London almost as severely as we did 
here - and, bless you, we haven't much to be proud of. 

‘But | haven't told it all ; only I have told what happened 
to me that day; how nearly we came to being killed ; how 
nearly President Madison, Bess, her mother and I came to being 
taken prisoners all together, when certainly England could have 
said that not only a French Emperor had been prisoner, but an 
American President. ‘ 

* But as for me, the fine part of the story was that this same 
Bess became my wife. But you know that part of it 

“Pp. 7 oO” 


Tis well to remember in the days of our strength an 


d pride 
that there were other days when the invaders burned our capi 
tal. Yet there are other sides to the War of 1812 ; then we won 
the most marvelous naval victories ; then the American sailor 
proved himself the best in all the world ; then was gained the 
great victory of New Orleans, one of the mighty battles of his 
tory; then our forefathers, out of incompetency, gathered them- 
selves into the strength of a success of which we of to-day are 
still enjoying the fruits. 


The Soul’s Quest. 


\ souL slipped into heaven, and fared, seeking high and low 
Among the chosen stainless throng, where stand the good and 
fair, 
With child-like brows, and still, calm lips, and garments white as 
snow 
The radiance dazzled his sad eyes. His poor love was not 
there 
Whom dost thou seek ¥ they asked of him, Ashamed, he hung 
his head 
‘One chaste and noble, high of aim * 
“No; 
A little human creature, full of sin,’ he, sobbing, said 


Trembling, he answered, 


“She loved me, and I seek her here because—I loved her so !" 


hen, at the word, out came to him the fairest of the band 
**Look in my face!’ He lookea and knelt. “ Yea, I have been 
forgiven ; 
Rise, thou, and ask forgiveness *’—-she drew him by the hand 

‘Ask, in Love's name; you will receive Love is the gate of 


heaven !"" MADELINE S. BripGeEs. 
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The Cycling Record=-makers of 1897. 


CYCLE racing has never enjoyed a more profitable and note- 
worthy inning than the season now in its last days. The South 
ern link that has been added to the national circuit chain is a 
supplement that bears little relation to what has gone before, 
and when, during the next fortnight, the money-chasers will 
have crossed the imaginary Mason and Dixon’s line, the 1897 era 
of cycle sport will begin to be a closed book. True, there will 
be any amount of good racing in the Southern extension, but 
in it the naming of the year’s champion should not form a part. 
It is too much to ask a rider to race from early in the spring 
until Christmas in order to retain the championship crown, and 
another year should find a radical improvement in the composi- 
tion of the big line that is supposed to encompass the whole 
country. 

Judging by what he has done on the national circuit, on 
which the competition has been of the bardest and most deter- 
mined sort, Bald is the day-in and day-out champion, and his 
work is considerably in advance of all the others. The ‘* Bison” 
has weathered the telling campaign like the veteran that he is, 
and there is only one other who can put up a formidable claim 
to the championship title. 

This one is Ear] Kiser, the ‘‘ Dayton Dumpling,” who figures 
as the Tom Butler of 1897, but eclipses that former meteor in 
the brilliance of his performances. Kiser has appeared at less 
than a dozen circuit meets during the entire season, and was 
numbered among the missing at Springfield, which ranks second 
in importance only to the annual League of American Wheel 
men meet. Sickness has interfered in several instances, but the 
manceuvring of Tom Eck has often been the cause. Before the 
recent important invitation event at Manhattan Beach, the 
Dayton boy had been practically out of the game for a month, 
while those he opposed had just gone through the trying ordeal 
of Springfield. Ai! this has tended to rob Kiser of the full 
credit of his victories, and the tactics pursued by his manager 
have brought much unfavorable criticism to the star. Were 
Baldand Kiser to come together day after day, it is safe to assert 
that the ‘* Bison ” would score the more repeatedly, but in special 
races, occurring now and then, the Ohio youngster would be as 
likely to obtain the honors as the other. 

Tom Cooper, who divided the 1896 honors with Bald, has had 
a disappointing season, and it is only of late that he has been 
showing the speed that landed him at the top of the heap a 
year ago. Too much preparation seems to have been a fault 
with Cooper, for when he began to buckle down to the real 
hard work of training he had little superfluous flesh to rid 
himself of. Cooper will not be guilty of the same error this 
winter, and he ought to emerge in the spring fit to put up a 
winning fight for the 1898 headgear. 

Loughead, the erratic, is a puzzle. Riding one day like the 
wind, on the next he has to follow third-raters across the tape. 
Were there pool selling on bicycle tracks, it is good guessing 
that the Canadian would be up on charges before any of the 
others. Gardiner, the Chicago Adonis, is more or less off the 
same piece of cloth, but the difficulty with him is that he loses 
his heart too often at the critical juncture He has the ability, 
but lack of confidence in self loses him many a prize. 

One of the features of the year has been the riding of 
‘* Major” Taylor, the colored boy, who has given the cracks all 
and more than they wanted on various occasions. Incident 
ally, Taylor controverts one of the arguments used by the op- 
ponents of six-day contests, as he came through the arduous 
trial in Madison Square Garden in December, 1896, in good 


style, and apparently the task did not impair his stamina o 
sprinting qualities. 

Sanger, the ‘‘ Unpaced King,” for several years a prominent 
and imposing figure in the cycle game, has taken part in his 
last race and will be seen no more in public. He came to the 
conclusion that his day was over, and in the passing of the big 
fellow the sport has lost one who will be missed as much as 
was modest Harry Tyler when that popular rider dropped out 
of the struggle. John S. Johnson, also of the old school, has 
insisted that he was still a part of the whirl, but he has not 
been a factor of much account. Charley Murphy, another of 
the old guard, has found the going too fast for comfort, and 
though he retired, @ /a Patti, he has since tried his pace in 
handicaps with varying luck. Zimmerman, the once great, is 
having a fling at the thing again, but up to the present time 
he has been content to confine himself to exhibitions, threaten 
ing occasionally to have a go with those now in the thick of 
the fight 

The middle-distance performers and their pacing comple 


ments have occupied the centre of the stage off and on during 
the season, and ‘** Jimmy ” Michael, the ‘‘ Welsh Rarebit,” bas 
disposed of all comers in true Sullivan style. First, came Titus, 
next McDuffee, then Starbuck, and, in conclusion, Lesna, when 
the available talent was exhausted. It looks as though only an 
importation is capable of lowering the colors of the Welsh rider, 
who is to become an American citizen, 

Of those who met defeat at the hands of Michael, Lesna was 
the hardest proposition, and he came back three times in suc 
cession. McDuffee gaired a flash of fame by capturing the 
world’s paced record at the mile, negotiating the distance in 
1:38 1-5 at Boston, but he was soon despoiled of it by Platt 
Betts, who relinquished it a fortnight later to Stocks, another 
Englishman, whose figures are 1:35 2-5. Titus had been the one 
selected to do the trick with Michael, but he fell short in a 
manner that left doubt as to his courage, and he did not rein 
state himself in the favor of the metropolitan public until he 
won the Quill Club two-thousand-dollar handicap on Labor 
Day. The one across the line first in the final received one thou 
sand dollars, the largest sum ever awarded the winner of a 
sprint race in America, 

Pursuit races have been one of the season’s innovations. The 
contests where only one rider pursued another became too 
tame, and so the idea of having teams chase each other was 
tried, with better results In amateur races of this nature a 
Buffalo trio, consisting of Miller, Goehler, and Stevens, preved 
unbeatable, and one of their victories took place at the Quill 
Club Wheelmen meet at Manhattan Beach, when such good 
ones as Powell, Ertz, and Babcock were caught after a heart 
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breaking ride. This form of competition will find greater 
favor in the future, when more inter-city matches are ar- 
ranged A. G. BATCHELDER 


The Old [lissions of California. 


THE old missions of California, grand even in decay, have 
outlasted a century’s storms and the invasion of sight-seers in- 
numerable. To the lovers of the picturesque these crumbling 
piles—the only ruins of which our young country can boast 
are a revelation anda delight. It is as though a corner of old 
Spain, with its olive groves, its gray walls, and its mossy fount- 
ains, had been set down in the midst of prosaic Yankee-land. 

It has been said: ‘* Other pioneers have blazed the way for 
civilization by the torch and bullet ; but it remained for the 
Spanish priests to accomplish the same end by peaceful means.” 
In 1769 the first mission was founded in southern California by 
the pioneer priest Junipero Serra, and the work of Christianiz- 
ing the Indians and otherwise bettering their condition was fair- 
ly inaugurated. The ceremony attending the founding of the 
missions was in every instance much the same. The ground 
was consecrated, a cross was erected, a temporary chapel of 
brush put up, and the bells that summoned the wondering In- 
dians from far and near were hung from a roughly hewn beam 
supported by two posts, or from the limb of a neighboring tree. 

The Franciscans brought with them the vine and the olive, 
and rapidly trained their converts in all the ways of industry. 
The Indians were taught various crafts, and it is said that they 
excelled in the carving of wood and stone and the working of 
leather. They made vats for the wine that was pressed from the 
mission-grown grapes ; zanjas, or irrigating ditches, through 
which was carried for miles the water that made the desert 
bloom as the rose ; and fountains, or reservoirs, for the storing 
of water—all from mortar. They carved from wood the statues 
one sees in the niches above the altars ; special mention is made 
of the ‘‘ wood-carved statues with excellently rendered draper- 
ies ” that adorn the San Juan Capistrano Mission 

The missions were so well organized, and the devout padres 
superintending them worked with such enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness of purpose, that they quickly multiplied in number, nine 
being established by 1787. Already in 1780 the sixteen mission- 
ary padres were the spiritual leaders and rulers of over three 
thousand Indian converts, and by the close of the century there 
were eighteen missions, with forty padres and a neophyte pop- 
ulation of thirteen thousand five hundred. In spite of all that 
was accomplished, however, it has been said of the mission 
work that while it was one of the most devout and praiseworthy 
of mortal efforts, it was also, viewed in the light of its avowed 
intentions, one of the most fruitless, and in its after-effects, the 
most pitiful of human failures. 

When Mexico became a republic the padre s recognized that 
the days of their supremacy were over. Not long thereafter— 
in 1826—a decree was is;sued for the partial emancipation of the 
neophytes of San Diego, Santa Barbara, and Monterey, giving 
the Indians a degree of freedom from the control of the padres 4 
and a few years later a plan was brought before the California 
Legislature which provided for the gradual transformation of 
the missions into pueblos; it gave to the neophytes also a share 
of the property. Political quarrels prevented the immediate 
execution of the plan, but it was the beginning of the end. By 
1846, after years of misrule and no rule, during which Califor- 
nla Was an outlying province of Mexico, the once prosperous 
missions had fallen into decay, their large estates having disap- 
peared, together with their Indian dependents. 


The Rubber Over-shoe. 


THE rubber over-shoe has gone out of fashion. In any car, 
on a wet day, rows of men’s feet may be observed with searcely 
a pair of rubbers among the whole number. Usually, if the 
weather be really rainy, half of those feet will be soaking wet. 
The feet of women are not so plainly in evidence, but there is 
reason to believe that even they wear rubbers much less than 
ten years ago. Then every woman and nearly every well-to-do 
man would have had rubbers on in stormy weather. What has 
caused the change ? 

One spruce young fellow says it *‘ spoils the shine.” But does 
not walking through mud without rubbers equally ‘spoil the 
shine” ? In some parts of the city of New York it is true that 
under modern conditions there is little mud, but this is not true 
of its suburbs, and it is still less true of the country at large, 
where the same aversion to rubbers may be noticed. 

Another young man says, ‘* It is too much trouble to take off 
and put on rubbers. They soil the hands and injure the looks 
of the finger-nails, which almost every one keeps better than 
formerly. Besides, rubbers, even when you mark them, are 
always getting lost They make the feet look bigger, too, They 
are a bother from every point of view.” 

\ third says, ‘‘ People are 
disgusted with the poor quality 
of rubber which the gutta 
percha companies foist on a 
guileless public. If good rub 
ber shoes were supplied many 
more would be worn.” 

A fourth Says, *° Rubbers do 
more harm than good They 
heat and swell the teet, and are, 
therefore, uncomfortable and 
unhealthy.” 

A fifth struck a truer note 
than all the rest when he said, 

* We wear rubbers or go with 
out them at the behest of fash 
ion, just as we smoke, or as wo 
men wear corsets, Shocs wear 
twice as longif protected in wet 
weather by rubbers. Laziness, 
cleanliness, quality, healthful 
ness, and all the rest, may have . 
combined to produce the fash atid 
ion, but it is fashion which has vice Se 


retired rubbers,” 
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The best physicians declare that wet feet are the final cause 
of a large proportion of the very numerous current cases of ap- 
pendicitis, pneumonia, rheumatism, lumbago, and pleurisy. All 
these physicians agree that rubbers protect the feet and ward 
off these maladies and others like them. Though the constant 
wearing of rubber boots or rubber over-shoes would undoubt- 
edly result in harm, there is comparatively little time when 
most people, if they wear proper shoes, need the shield of rub- 
bers. Undoubtedly fashion is the senseless arbiter who has 
ruled them out. Appendicitis, pneumonia, and rheumatism, 
combined with the consideration of economy, are of little ac- 
count beside the fashion. The crowd of ‘‘ fool dudes ” and their 
silly imitators rush on to their fate with the serene simplicity 
of their kind. It is all right if only ‘‘ the rest” do it. 


Mrs. Stanford’s New 
Gift to the Public. 


THE donation by Mrs. Jane L. Stanford of her large and 
handsome San Francisco residence to the furtherance and diffu- 
sion of literature adds another to the already large list of pub- 
lic libraries of which the peopie of the city at the Golden Gate 
can take advantage. The gift, which has lately been made, is 
to the Stanford University of Palo Alto, and the new library 
will be classed as a department of that institution. Posses- 
sion of the property will pass, and its devotion to the uses sug- 
gested by the donor will begin, at the death of Mrs. Stanford. 
It will continue to be her city residence during her lifetime, her 
affection for this building being very profound, as it is bound 
up with associations of her husband, Senator Leland Stanford, 
and of her son, in memory of whom the college is named. 

The edifice is an imposing structure near the summit of one 
of the finest hills of San Francisco, and adjoins the grounds of 
the Hopkins Art Institute, which has recently been presented 
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MRS. JANE L. STANFORD. 


to the University of California as an affiliated college of art. 
The lot is two hundred and six by two hundred and seventy-five 
feet. The cost of the building and ground was about one million 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

The gift passes to the college, and through it to the public, 
with its contents of many valuable books, drawings, paintings, 
art objects and works of art, and much appropriate furniture— 
collections which Mrs. Stanford has spent her lifetime in accu- 
mulating, and which it is her desire should be worthily pre- 
served for the benefit of the public of California. She will 
probably equip the new library with many additions to its store 
of books, for in making the gift she said ; ‘* It would gratify 
me exceedinglv i* I could fill it with books and make it acces- 
sible to all.” JoHN E, BENNETT. 
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An Indian Pot-latch. 


OnE of the strangest primitive customs ever discovered is the 
** pot-latch ” of the Indians of the northern Pacific coast. They 
have established a special worship of the principle of generosity, 
and when, in obedience to old tradition, a man gives away a 
large portion of his worldly goods, or all of them, to the public 
—that is, to the members of his tribe—making a festival of the 
occasion, that is a pot-latch. The word is also used as a verb, 
and the whites in Washington and British Columbia speak of 


NGUAN, HepsPcKERs. 


INDIAN H®OP-PICKERS. 


all irresponSible, over-done generosity among the Indians as 
pot-latching. 

At the present day the United States authorities have re- 
pressed the pot-latches to a great extent, for this pushing of an 
ideal to its last extreme proves in this case a terrible bar to [n- 
dian progress. In British Columbia the Indians are left much 
more to their own devices, and men have the happiness of re- 
ducing themselves to beggary frequently. The reward comes 
in the glory of the thing ; a man who gives a pot-latch is a 
great person, and his greatness does not end with the festival, 
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as the property-corrupted white man might suppose. When 
the host has nothing left but the clothes on his back he is still 
and forever after the ‘‘ man who gave a pot-latch”; the honor 
is very much like that conferred in other lands by a patent of 
nobility, only it requires no income to sustain it—to be sure, 
neither does the patent of nobility always. Sometimes the 
same man will succeed, in a long life, in giving two or three 
splendid pot-latches, and then his blood is blue indeed, and his 
descendants are proud of him. 

Despite our efforts to introduce a saving selfishness, I, only 
three years ago, visited the scene of a fairly imposing pot-latch 
in Washington. It was given byan old Chinook chief a mile or 
so outside Port Townsend, on the shores of Puget Sound. He 
had a shanty out there, and he entertained, on this occasion, 
some two hundred Indians for three or four days, and gave 
away about two thousand dollars’ worth of goods and food. If 
you could have seen him and his place you would have thought 
this was pretty royal generosity, and maybe, like myself, you 
would have felt a little thrill of admiration for it that would 
have helped you to understand how his own people looked upon 
it. Still, he did not come up to the old-time standard ; he did 
not give away all he had, though he kept only a small fraction 
of his possessic ns. 

The scene out there that day (it was in the early fall) wasa 
very lively one. The Indians came in their canoes—those re- 
markable dug-outs they manage so wonderfully, and which 
whole families fairly live in—and scores of them lay along the 
narrow beach. Open fires dotted the strip of plain back of the 
beach, and at all of these cooking and feasting were going on ; 
clams in every form were the chief feature of the menu, a sort 
of chowder filling most of the kettles ; fish and potatoes made 
up the bill-of-fare. The host—he was a chief, and as such I had 
better designate him hereafter—would come out of his shanty 
with a stack of blankets on his arm, and throw them, one or 
two at a time, out into the open to be scrambled for. All was 
done very good-naturedly, and the spirit of grasping covetous- 
ness that one might have expected as the wrong side of pot 
latch generosity was kept down by making the pot-latch uni- 
versal ; every one was giving to every one; the very babies 
were incited to give away what they loved most ; this was in 
stilled into them as the bravest, most noble thing they could do. 
The old chief—he was past the prime of life, though not much 
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broken—strutted about in his shabby but decent clothes, dark 
trousers, a red and-black checked flannel shirt, and an old soft 
white-felt hat, wearing an expression of bliss on his face that 
was both funny and touching ; it expressed gratified egotism 
and active benevolence in about equal proportions. He talked 
to us in very fair English about the great pot-latches in the old 
times, and about how he hated to see his people give up their 
customs ; he showed that he deeply felt that this custom was 
noble and beautiful. He had made his money picking hops, 
and making his family pick, hop-picking being the only regular 
industry usual among his people. 
He had traded with the other 
Indians a little, too, and had be- 
come, in this slow, hard way, a 
rich man, and he was ‘* blowing 
in” his fortune to live up to an 
ideal. 

He sustained another old cus 
tom by marrying off two of his 
daughters on this occasion to the 
two bucks who first succeeded in 
climbing a greased pole to touch 
them. They, the daughters, were 
put, one at a time, in a big basket 
that was raised to the top of the 
pole and fastened there. The pole 
was eighteen or twenty feet high, 
and it was kept well greased ; to 
touch the girl at the top was to 
win her. The girls seemed well 
pleased with this wooing ; they 
were not forced to submit to it, 
and a number of other girls 
were married in the same way 
after the chief’s daughters were 
disposed of. 

Blankets were the great, 
ever-popular, never-ceasing gift, hundreds of them, but four or 
five canoes were given away, and some knives, and many of the 
beautiful baskets that are the only primitive manufacture, be- 
sides their canoes, surviving among these people. These, woven 
out of grass, they can make water-tight, and they are so fine 
and pretty they sell at high prices all along the coast. One of 
the pictures accompanying this article shows a squaw’s bazaar 
where these baskets are the principle article of merchandise. 
The blurred figure is of a man who did not want to be taken 
with the syuaws at their bargain-counter, lest the picture be 
counted a reflection on his man- 
hood. Not having time to get 
away, he contrived to make him- 
self unrecognizable 

The strength of the pot-latch 
sentiment among the Chinooks 
was shown in Queen Angelina, 
who, for the past twenty years, 
has been*the most fanfous Indian 
on the Pacific coast. Angelina 
was long ago converted to Ca- 
tholicism, and was a pretty good 
Catholic. For more than two 
decades she lived almost alto- 
gether among white people, and 
worked hard, as a washerwo- 
wan, for her living. The people 
of Seattle, where she made her 
ome, were proud of her as a 
relic of the past—the place was 
named for the great chief who 
was her father—and they tried 
to instill some notions of acquisi- 
tion into her mind, but tothe last 
she pot-latched, as they termed 
it, everything that came into her hands, beyond the barest ne- 
cessities. When she died, on the last day of May, 1896, she was 
living in the bare little shanty that had sheltered her for years, 
and her rosary seemed literally the only thing worth picking 
up in the place. WILLIAM ERs. 


Transmission of Power by Electricity. 


In considering the changes that are from day to day being 
wrought. by electricity, the human mind fails to enthuse over 
the wonders accomplished by the current, because it has seen 
so many things done which but a brief time ago were deemed 
among the utter impossibilities. As each year of the last two 
decades has passed, and the account of electricity’s progress has 
been scanned, it has been seen that truly startling results have 
been developed, and man has come to think 
that nothing is impossible for electricity’s 
wonderful energy to accomplish. 

The last ten years of the present century 
will always form a pleasing record for the 
electrical and engineering science to refer 
to, for they have given the great Niagara 
development to the world. This grand con 
centration of electric force under a single 
roof will probably stand for all time as the 
greatest of its kind on earth, for in no other 
place known are the possibilities of develop 
ment so immense, Unrivaled it stands to- 
day ; unrivaled it will remain. 

But the ambition of the age has thor- 
oughly penetrated the men back of the Ni- 
agara power development, and they are 
about to strive to attain greater things 
than the mere development of force. They 
aspire to transmit it many miles distant 
from the power-station—to carry it to 
market, as it were ; and in order to do this 
they have built the greatest transmission 
line the world knows of. This transmission- 
line is about twenty-six miles long, and ex- 
tends from Niagara Falls, through city, 
town, and village, and across country, to 
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the city of Buffalo, where the force generated by the five-thou- 
sand-horse-power dynamos at Niagara Falls is to be used for the 
operation of the trolley-lines and for such other purposes as de- 
mand may create. For the entire length of the line three cables 
have been strung, making a total length of cable of seventy- 
eight miles. For all but about four thousand two hundred feet 
of the distance the cables are strung on poles thirty-five to sixty- 
five feet high, while for the distance specified the cable is laid in 
a vitrified tile conduit along the bank of the Erie Canal, under 
the right of the franchise granted to the Cataract General Elec- 
tric Company by the State. The cable on the pole line is of bare 
copper, and of about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. The 
cable in the conduit is lead-covered and insulated. Each pole 
has three cross-arms, the two upper ones being of the same size 
and designed for power - cables, while the third or lower one is 
smaller, and will carry a telephone-wire. Iron pins standing 
on the upper cross - artis support lines of galvanized barbed 
fence-wire, which are to serve as lightning protectors, being 
grounded at frequent intervals along the route. On each of 
the large cross-arms the power-cables are tied to double-petti- 
coated porcelain insuiators. In all parts the line is of very 
strong construction, and in turning corners and other angles 
additional poles are used, as well as double cross-arms, in order 
that the cable may have an increased number of pins to sup- 
port the strain. The right of way over which the transmission- 
line extends is about thirty feet wide, and for about eighteen 
miles it runs through private property purchased by the Niag- 
ara Falls Power Company, in order that they might have a strip 
wide enough to afford all facilities for passing to and fro along 
the line for protective and other purposes. The present pole- 
line is set to the east of the centre of the strip, so that the line 
may be duplicated on the west side when occasion demands. 
The electric current as it flows from the generators at the 
Niagara Falls end of the line will have a voltage of two thou- 
sand two hundred, and will pass through the transformer sta- 
tion adjoining the power-house on the east, where the voltage 
will be raised. At the Buffalo end of the line it will again be 
passed through transformers to reduce the voltage before being 
used. The transformers at the Falls end of the line will be of 
the ‘step-up ” or ** booster” variety, while those at the Buffalo 
end will be of the ‘* step-down ” class. 

Other places have transmission-lines, but in no place is there 
a line where power will be transmitted in such large units as 
over the Niagara-Buffalo line. The largest electrical installa- 
tion in Europe is now being built at Oberspree, near Berlin, 
Germany. There the three-phase system has also been adopted, 
but the station capacity will eventually be of only fifty thou- 
sand horse-power, whereas the Niagara Falls station will have 
a capacity of one hundred thousand horse-power. The trans- 
mission from the Oberspree station will be at a voltage of six 
thousand, while between Niagara Falls and Buffalo it will be at 
least ten thousand. Still another three-phase plant is to be in- 
stalled on the Rhone, near Lyons, the voltage to be three thou- 
sand five hundred, and the three conductors to be formed in 
one cable. At present the longest electric-power transmission 
commercially effected is at Fresno, California, where an alter- 
nating current is carried by the three-phase system a distance 
of thirty-five miles. The capacity of this plant, however, is but 
fifteen hundred horse- power, but the voltage at which the power 
is transmitted is twelve thousand. From this brief review of 
other notable power-plants of this country and Europe, it will 
be seen that none of them approaches in magnitude the grand 
plant at Niagara. ORRIN E. DUNLAP. 


The Bicycle in Paris. 


THE Parisians have taken to the wheel as no other people in 
the world. They utilize it for all sorts of purposes, and every- 
body rides, from the soldiers to the artists’ girl-models. The 
latest fad in the gay capital is to utilize the wheel for advertis- 
ing purposes, and one frequently sees young and rather pretty 
women whirling along the boulevards and through the Bois, 
dressed in the extreme of bloomers, and wearing a white canvas 
jacket with large black letters painted on it, advertising some 
patent medicine, or soap, or cosmetic. Her hat-band also has 
the lettering. 

The French women lean over their handle-bars, and the let- 
ering seems all the more conspicuous for this reason. Imagine a 
young woman riding along Fifth Avenue with a white jacket 
reading in glaring letters: ‘*Good-morning. Have you used 


” 


Pears’s soap ¢ 
Paris also has cyclist lamp-lighters, who go their rounds car- 
rying their poles on their right shoulders and holding the handle- 
bar of the wheel with the left hand. On arriving at a lamp the 
lighter slackens his pace, and, placing one foot to steady his 
wheel, lights the lamp in an instant and then whirls away. 





GREED, OR FRIENDSHIP { AN AMATEUR SNAP-SHOT PHOTOGRAPH. 
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The Way We Live. 


THE CORDILLERAN HIGHLAND, 


WHERE the prairies end in the West a mountain range a 
thousand miles thick stretches towards the Pacific, with a med- 
ley of shapeless crags jumbled together in inextricable confu 
sion, and looking like a monstrous sea lashed to fury by a 
Titanic storm. It is a mob of peaks, some bald and bleak, some 
jagged and gnarled, some sublime and snow-clad, divided from 
each other by black abysses, and by chasms which are the hor- 
ror of desolation. Against the clear blue sky gray clouds, 
driven by the north wind, scurry past and hide a crest here and 
a crow’s-nest there. In the early dawn, above hill-tops rosy 
with the first sun-rays, the mountain eagle, with brown wings 
outstretched, slowly circles and screams, as if in derision of the 
locomotive whose rhythmic throbs rise from behind a screen of 
foliage in the valley When sunset comes, if no tempest rages, 
the outline of the pink caps of the tallest peaks is toned down 
by a violet haze, but as night falls the sun drops suddenly be 
hind some black Alp, and the range resumes its severe aspect, 
frowning as if ashamed of its momentary tenderness. A cold 
aud stern silence wraps the scene. 

Here, perhaps, when nature was wondering what it would 
do with this unformed world, there was once a glassy sea which 
broke gently and murmuringly on the pebbles of the beach of 
the Saguache continent. Off shore, tropical islands panted in 
the glowing heat, and lofty lepidoptera shaded the siesta of the 
dinosaur, and sheltered the grinning crocodile as he sharpened 
his conical teeth for action ; but their time passed, when in a 
capricious freak nature converted the soil on which they lived 
into a soggy marsh, in which the tall trees rotted and toppled 
over and died, inhaling with their last breath the carbonic acid 
While the 
transformation was goiug on, the cooling of the earth reached 
a point where the crust no longer fitted its contents. 

It shriveled and shrunk and contracted and tightened ; the 


which was necessary to convert them into coal 


edges of the continent squec zed the inside till it folded upward 
like a sheet of paper whose edges are pushed towards each 
other. 
earth’s surface occurred in the whole Saguache region. <A 


Simultaneously one of the periodical elevations of the 
force whose energy we can hardly conceive lifted up a couple of 
miles above its former level a piece of earth-crust a thousand 
miles wide by five thousand miles lon The uplift emptied 
the Saguache Sea into the Gulf of Mexico on one side and the 
Where the shark and the hook 
tooth had gamboled dry land appeared, and islands melted into 
The bottom of the 
So tremendous was the energy 


Pacific Ocean on the other. 


each other to form the Cordilleran Upland. 
sea became the top of a ridge. 
of the uplifting force that sedimentary as well as crystalline 
strata were tilted, twisted, folded, contorted, set on edge, driven 
into and through and over each other, so that the oldest 
rocks were set on top, the newest rocks took the place of the 
primeval granite, and the astonished brachiopod died on the 
summit of Mount Sheridan. Confusion became worse con- 
founded when the age of volcanic eruptions began. Following 
the line of least resistance, subterranean fires broke through 
the new earth-crust and built themselves vent-chimneys which 
became towering mountains ~ in their heyday they must have 
imparted to the new upland the appearance of an inferno of 
crimson flames and black smoke 

When the fury of the earthquake and the volcano exhausted 
itself the region was left much as we see it to-day. Then, as 
now, the ragged summits of Pike’s Peak, Long’s Peak, Mount 
Massive, Mount Lincoln, Mount Powell, Mount Elbert, Mount 
Yale, and their brethren, protruding through collars of low 
lying clouds, engaged in electrical duels with a roar like that of 
thousands of twenty-inch mortars ; and between them, black 
chasms, paved with uncouth bowlders, sheltered the snake and 
the toad in gloomy caves, and warned the traveler to beware 
their brink, for if he lost his footing none were so foolish as to 
attempt to recover his remains 

In this chaotic aftermath of Creation are some of the richest 
mines of gold, silver, lead, tellurium, and zine which the world 
contains. Sometimes the precious metal is found in veins, 
sometimes in deposits, sometimes in a free state in gravel, some- 
times in a combination with rock, How it got where it is no 
one knows. 
the bowels of the earth ; 
it was rained down from heaven, having been held in solution 


One learned professor says it was pumped out of 
another Iearned professor insists that 
in the atmosphere. Men of family will beware how they dis 
cuss either proposition in mixed society, for your rock-sharp’s 
temper is hot, and the tools of his trade often lie ready to his 
hand. 

Wherever the gold came from, it fell to John H. Gregory’s 
lot to discover it forty years ago, in Gilpin County, Colorado. 
At that time the territory was known as a grazing country, in 
which forty bushels of wheat could be grown to the acre with 
irrigation. But the auri sacra fames which less than ten years 
before had set the world crazy over the news from California 
and Australia had just been quickened by stories of finds on 
Frazer's River, and several hundred adventurers trudged across 
the plains to the eastern slope of the Rockies to share Gregory’s 
booty. Young men of daring and enterprise, who were foot 
loose, invaded the Arapahoe country with a pick on one shoul- 
der and a rifle on the other, just as the same class of adolescents 
are drifting to Klondike. Among them was Jerome B. Chaffee, 
who lived to be a millionaire and a United States Senator, and 
whose daughter married General Grant’s son. Long after- 
wards, when wealth had come to him, and politics concerned 
him more than shafts, or drifts, or levels, he told me of his ar 
rival at the mines. 

‘*] was pretty poor in those days. When I got off the stage 
I found I had one twenty-dollar piece left—not a cent more. I 
went into the bar, round which a crowd was gathered, and, 
slapping my coin down on the counter, called out : * Gentlemen, 
name your liquor. It’s my treat this time.’ And they all filled 
up to the health of the tenderfoot.” 

The first great mining- camps in Colorado were in Clear 
Their 
gold yield was large and they built up the city of Denver. 
When Billy Stevens, who had washed for gold in the gravel at 
Oro till he was tired, discovered silver carbonates in the range 
overlooking the upper Arkansas, his new camp at Leadville 


Creek, Boulder, Gilpin counties and the neighborhood, 
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It deserved its boom. It was unknown when 
the Territory was admitted as a State; four years afterwards 
its yield was valued at twenty million dollars a year. And 
though the newer camp at Creede drew off a large share of its 
population and its laurels, it is equally productive to-day. Of 
late years discoveries of precious metal, especially gold, have 
been made in other localities, and the prospector has grown fat. 
But it has been remarked that no camp in Colorado which be- 
came noted as a producer has ever ceased to produce. Individ 
ual mines have ‘* petered,” but others have taken their place. 
Soldiers have fallen, but the army has continued to advance. It 
looks as if the output of the State would never be less than it is, 
and it may be greater. 

The history of Virginia City repeated itself at Leadville, 
though the yield of Carbonate and Iron Hills and Stray Horse 
Gulch and the other gulches was never as large as the output 
of Mount Davidson. But there was the same furious pursuit of 
wealth, the same reckless life, the same vicissitudes of fortune, 
in both places ; 


became the rage. 


the same dance-halls and bars and gambling- 
houses open day and night ; the same bloody fights and inter- 
minable lawsuits over apex and side lines ; the same drunken 
bouts and mad sprees, in which men elsewhere respectable 
showed that the old Adam was not dead in them ; the same 
sudden evolution of pauper into millionaire, and of millionaire 
into pauper ; the same strikes under the orders of miners’ unions, 
snatching the crust from the mouths of women and children. 

Planted 
on the upper Arkansas, at a spot where there used to be a lake 


Leadville is the more interesting place of the two. 


seven miles wide, and where now the river is so puny a thread 
of water that the pedestrian crosses it without wetting his feet, 
it used to be so barren a desert that when a lady grew a head of 
lettuce the townsfolk flocked to contemplate the exotic. Down 
the slope to the plain the Arkansas goes clattering through the 
grand canon, which according to the local authorities, was 
sawed through the limestone 
strata by the torrent ; in fact, 
the river was probably there 
before the rocks, which politely 
made way for it by settling on 
A few miles from 
Leadville is the divide between 


either side. 


the east and west watersheds. 
There is a spot back of Kokomo 
on which a man may stand, and 
with his right hand throw a 
chip into a stream which will 
carry it, by way of the Grand 
and the Colorado, into the Gulf 
of California, while with bis 
left he may throw another chip 
into another stream which will 
convey it, by way of the Ar- 
kansas and the Mississippi, into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the lowest foot-hills of the 
Rockies, where mountain 
merges into prairie, midway 
between Denver and Pueblo, 
with mighty Pike’s Peak loom- 
ing up on the west and the dim 
outline of the silver crest of 
the Sangre de Cristo faintly 
visible on the south, stand Colorado Springs, Manitou, and the 
Garden of the Gods, which George W. Childs pronounced the 


Photograph by Loyal L. Wirt. 


nearest approach to Paradise he had ever seen—and he was a 
judge of Paradises. It is such a sanitarium that, if the residents 
are to be believed, no one ever dies there except from accident ; 
and to guard against accident a clause in deeds of sale provides 
that any one who keeps liquor on his premises for sale shall for- 
feit his property. Iam not prepared to admit—nor will I ask 
my readers to admit—that a beautiful cemetery which was laid 
out with ornamental trees has been converted into a base-ball 
ground, the inhabitants having no use for a place of burial ; but 
there is a good deal of plausible testimony to prove that the last 
resident doctor was found in the Garden of the Gods in a state 
of inanition from want of food. 

Long ago the slope of Manitou hill was covered with a 
stratum of red sandstone. In the course of ages this stratum 
was eroded by the winds and rains, and nothing was left but 
the harder and tougher portions, which remain as lofty brown 
pillars. In the gloaming, or when in the white moonlight they 
cast long shadows over the sward, they look like pre-Adamite 
giants stalking down from their mountain caves to take venge- 
There 


is a story of a newspaper man who went there to describe them ; 


ance on the mortals who have disturbed their repose. 


he fancied they were avenging deities marching on him to pun- 
ish him for a long life of fakes ; he was found next morning in 
a fit, grasping in his hand an unfinished interview with a man 
he had never seen. 

If the owners of the Garden of the Gods could persuade the 
hunter who is establishing a preserve of wapiti on the bank of 
the Roaring Fork to transfer his park to their domain, and if 
they added a few of the nearly extinct mountain sheep, their 
resort would be without an equal in this country, and probably 
in the world. 

The Indians have ceased to trouble in Colorado, The warlike 
the Utes, the Uncompahgres, and the 
Some twelve or 


Arapahoes are extinct ; 
Navahoes remain on their reservations in Utah 
fifteen years ago, at the White River agency, just north of the 
Roan Mountains, an agent named Me>ker who cherished a wild 
idea that his Indians adored him. fell out with them, and was 
discovered at his back door with no scalp on the top of his head. 
His daughter, Miss Josephine Meeker, was carried off by a buck 
whom she designated in her narrative as ** the gallant Persune.” 
A smal party of troops, dispatched to the agency, fell into an 
ambuscade. The men built a small corral of bowlders, behind 
which they crouched to avoid the shots of the Indians, who oc- 
cupied the surrounding heights. Their supply of rations was 
short. and the Indians used their Winchesters effectively ; the 
beleaguered soldiers seemed to have no alternative but death or 
starvation, 

But the Secretary of War acted with vigor. Troops were 
gathered from Bridger, Laramie, and Halleck, as well as Leav- 
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enworth, and were placed under the command of Colonel Wes- 
ley Merritt. ‘‘ Old Wesley,” said veterans, ‘‘ will come with a 
twirl.” And so he did—tearing over brier and brake with 
mounted troopers and wagons full of Indian-fighters. Still, 
the poor fellows in the corral were growing very hungry, and 
when a cap was lifted above the bowlders it had a hole in it be- 
I will not undertake to describe 
their emotion when, one gray dawn, the blast of a bugle rang 
through the morning air, and an old soldier shouted, ‘* That’s 
the night signal of the Fifth United States Cavalry!” Readers 
who care for the rest of the story can get it from Chief Douglas, 
who is a life prisoner at Fort Leavenworth. 

As to one little incident, it may be fair to anticipate him. 
In the force under Colonel Merritt was a company of colored 


fore it could be drawn down 


troops. They sprang like tigers into the corral, with Indian 
bullets singing round their heads, and threw their rations to 
their white comrades, then dashed up the hillside with the light 
of battle in their eyes, firing as they went. When they reached 
the summit the Indian fire was silenced. 

In the force whose lives were saved there was a young Irish 
recruit who used to tell the story in a racy style, and to wind 
up with the sentence, ‘* And now, gentlemen, if you know of 
any man who says he will not serve with a naygur, Pll ask you 
to introjuice me.” JOHN BONNER, 


Newly-found Gold in California. 


THREE hundred and three miles from San Francisco, in rich 
old Trinity County, finds of gold have been made within the last 
two weeks that are dividing interest in the Western States with 
the Klondike region. It was in Trinity County that Thomas 
Blythe, the dead millionaire, found much of his fortune, and the 
statement that rich pockets and ledges had been discovered there 
was not such a great surprise. A great many men who had in- 





HYDRAULIC GOLD-MINING ON COFFEE CREEK, TRINITY COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


tended to go to Alaska have turned their faces towards Trinity, 
which is so much more accessible. The winter snows in Trinity 
are worse than in Alaska, as seventeen feet is the average. No 
work can be done in the winter time, but the season, though 
sharp, is also short, and there are several working months yet 
before snow falls. From San Francisco to the rich Trinity mines 
is three hundred and three miles. By rail one may travel two 
hundred and thirty-four miles, by daily stage twenty-two miles, 
by tri-weekly stage thirty-five miles, by wagon six miles, and by 
trail six miles. Provisions are not much higher than in San 
Francisco. 

The strike that has created such wild excitement, and which is 
crowding all the northern Californian counties with tenderfoot 
prospectors, for Trinity adjoins Shasta, was made by John and 
Richard Graves. They took out between forty-two and forty- 
five thousand dollars in two days, and have one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in sight. The gold was round in the shape of a huge 
nugget of almost free gold In a seam of decomposed porphyry. 

Coffee Creek and its tributaries, which water the region, 
Much of the 
mining is hydraulic, though plenty of the rich gold has been 
panned out by hand, and there is quartz and pocket mining. 

The road leading to Coffee Creek is thronged with prospectors 
and lined with the tents of those who are camping out. Extra 
stages have been put on and the mail has quadrupled. 

MABEL C. CRAFT. 


are all very rich and are rapidly being taken up. 





The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
kuown. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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WRIGHT'S 
GENUINE 


It is flexible. 
Most Winter Under- 


wear makes one feel 


as if they were in- 


cased in a coat of 


mail. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


APALAS 


ADVER- 


commenc 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE 
TISEMENT IN THE * CITY RECORD,” 
ing on the 14th day of September, 1897, and con- 

| tinuing therein consecutively for nine (9) days 
| thereafter, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
|} Court, and the entering in the Bureau for the Col 
| lection of Asses-ments, etc , of the assessment for 
Opening and Acquiring Title to Exterior Street, 
from East 64th S.reet to Est 8lst Street, in the 
19th Ward 
| ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comp 
troller’s Office, September 16th, 1897 
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Put it on 
The Roof 


and nothing but years of storm and sun and wind 

can wear it off. Dixon's Silica Graphite Roof 

Paint lasts 15 to 20years. For roofs, bridges, walls, 

| agriculturalimplementsand anything that requires 

prorection trom the action of the elements, acids, 
smoke or gases, 

| Silica 


DIXON'S Graphite 
ROOF PAINT 


is the most serviceable and the most economical 
paint ever mixed—covers most and wears longest. 
Write for booklets and practical information about paiuts 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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Ir isa solid handsome cake of 


scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry: Io use itis to value it-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? 


Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths 


bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will 


take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. 


You can scour 


the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 


clever housekeeper and try it. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO.. NEW YORK. 
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CONSTIPATION == (Rei 


after load is imposed until at last the intestines become clogged, refuse to act, worn 
Do it, and see how easily you will be 


out. Then you must assist nature. 


Cured by 
Be Td 


stimulating the liver and kidneys. 
CANDY ay 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 





; 
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‘ 
* No part of the human body receives more ill treatment than the bowels. 
: 


Not a violent mass of mercurial and mineral 
BLE COMPOUND, that acts directly upon the diseased and worn out intestinal 
canal, makes it strong, and restores muscular action, at the same time gently 
Not a patent liquid or pill-form dose, but a 
ABLET—pleasant to eat, easy and delightful in action. 


__They are indeed NA TURE’S OWN REMEDY. 


Load 





CANDY Bae 
CATHARTIC. 


isons, but a PURE VEGETA- 





10c., 25c., 50c. 























WINNING ITS WAY. 


By reason of superior equipment (magnificent in 
every detail), limited express time, a la carte din- 
ing-car, and, in fact, all that goes to make an up- 
to-date traveling palace. 

The Black Diamond Express between New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls is com 
manding attention from the traveling public, to 
whom it is so successfully catering. 

Then, too, the Lehigh Valley Railroad operate 
three express trains daily, New York, Philadelphia, 
to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, -Detroit, Chi 
cago, and the West 

These trains are standard equipment, vestibuled 
throughout, Pullman sleeping- and parlor-cars, 
dining-cars a la carte. Pintsch gas, modern in every 
particular, second only to the Black Diamond Ex- 
press 

Write for descriptive matter to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Puiladelphia, Pennsyl 
vania. 


INTER-STATE FAIR AT TRENTON, SEP- 
TEMBER 277TH, 28TH, 29TH, 30TH, 
AND OCTOBER Ist. 


THE great Inter-State Fair at Trenton grows more 
extensive and important each recurring year, and the 
exhibition to be held on September 27th, 28th, 29th, 
30th, and October Ist promises to be unusually com 
prehensive and attractive. Every department will be 
replete with interesting and instructive displays. The 
blooded stock exhibit will be particularly fine, and 
the caily programme of races contains the speediest 
classes obtainable. Circus acts of rare merit and dar- 
ing. and vaudeville entertainments of all kinds, will be 
presented. 

The large purses offered in the manifold exhibits 
and contests insure unusual efforts in the eudeavor to 
prove superiority in the various departments. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. a8 is its yearly 
custom, will sell excursion tickets on this occasion at 
greatly reduced rates from stations within a wide radi 
us, and special trains over the New York, Belvidere, 


and Amboy divisions will be run through to the 
grounds. The tracks of t’is company run direct to 
the fair grounds, thus avoiding street-car transfer, 


and are the only ones within three miles. The man 
agement of the fair has put forth extraordinary efforts 
to make this year’s exhibition the greatest ever given 


Heavy stomach in the morning ? A dash in water 
of Abbott’s Original Angostura Bitters. Sun shines 
allday. Abbott's, the genuine original. 


Tue Sohmer Piano received the first medal of merit 
and diploma of honor at the Centennial Exhibition 
It has the indorsement of the leading artists in the 
United States and foreign countries. 


Dr. SteGeRT’s Argostura Bitters make health, rosy 
cheeks, and happiness. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WInsLow's SooTa 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 


WHEN an article has been sold for thirty-two years, 
in spite of competition and cheap imitations, it must 
have superior quality Dobbins’s Electric Soap has 
been constantly made and sold since 1565. Ask your 
grocer for it. Best of all 





RECALLED STORMY TIMES. 


‘* Wet, that looks natural,”’ said the old soldier, 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast 
table in plaee of ordinary milk that failed on account 
of the storm. * [t's the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war.’ 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods stores 
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| Pepsin 
é 
Gum 
‘Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
: All Others Are Imitations. 
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W BARKER Manufacturer. TR YNY. 
OPIUM 22” DRUNKENNESS 








ured tn 10 to 20 Days. No Pay till 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON, OHIO, 


CETRI My UICKLY. Send for Book, ‘‘Inventions Want- 
ed.” Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, N, Y. 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalog for 2 cts, 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LIL 
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Women Made Beautitul 
by VESTRO: develops the Bust 6 inches, fills al! 
hollow places, adds grace, curve and beauty t 
the neck; softens and clears the skin. Beautif 
women everywhere owe their superb figure and 
matchless loveliness to VESTRO. Harmless 
permanent. WEVER FAILS. Every lady should 
have this unrivalled developer. Adds charm and 
| attraction to plainest women. Full particulars 
als, ete., sealed for 2 cent stamp 
Dept. S. L., 55 State St., CHICAGO, 
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”™ PISO’S CURE FOR 


- URES WH AILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
“ in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 
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The more you use }&3 
it the more vou like ¢3 
it—It’s purifving and = 
beautifying does $3 
away with paints. /S 


powders 
and cos- 
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merc=+ PINE TAR SOAP 
ont goa Persian Healing) 
‘ ( Siz aling 
skin 
healthy and = gives 
the complexion a s 
natural beauty. Ww 
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A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


‘HE CLUB = 
Lr 
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MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having be- 
come convinced that they canvot equal the 
“Club” brand. Millions will when they 





have simply given them a fair trial. 
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These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 

39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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BOKER’S BITTERS 


* A TONiC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liauor Dealers and Druggistse 
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wics Whiskers, Play 8, Tricks, and Novelties. Ill'd Cata- 
y logue free. C. E. MansHaLL, Mfr., Lockport, N. ¥. 


BEST LINE 


Pittsburg 
Cincinnati 
St Louis 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Toledo. 








EVERARD'’S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms. Moderate Prices. ?* geRWesk2eeh street» 
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VISIT OF THE KING OF SIAM TO PRINCE BISMARCK, AT FRIEDRICHSRUBE. A ROYAL PATRON OF SPORTS AND THE OPERA BALLET— 


Illustrirte Zeitung. LEOPOLD. KING ©F THE BELGIANS, AT OSTEND.—Sketch 








A VICTIM OF THE PLAGUE, IN POONA, INDIA.—Sketch. 
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PERILS OF ALPINE MOUNTAINEERING—REMAINS OF ONE OF THE VICTIMS OF THE 
VISIT OF THE DUKE OF YORK TO IRELAND—THE ROYAL PARTY SHOOTING THE RAPIDS AVALANCHE OF OCTOBER, 1866, RECENTLY RECOVERED, ON T™E BOSSONS 

AT THE OLD WEIR BRIDGE, LAKES OF KILLARNEY.—Zillustrated London News. GLACIER, MONT BLANC.—L’Jllustration. 
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THE BOSSONS GLACIER, ON MONT BLANC, WHERE SIX PERSONS PERISHED IN AN AVALANCHE, ONE CAUSE OF ALPINE AVALANCHES—AN ICE-NEEDLE ON MONT 
OCTOBER 13TH, 1866.—Jlllustrirte Zeitung. BLAN —Illustrirte Zeitung 


THE PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN ILLUSTRATED JOURNALS 
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ALASKA’S PRINCIPAL FOOD SUPPLY—INDIAN METHOD OF FISHING.—DrRawn By Dan BEARD. 





a. THE CELEBRATED 


PARFUMERIE 
ED. PINAUD,| = ™%s —. 2 
Are the and the 
37 BOULEVARD DE STRASBOURG, PARIS. 
rIVALH OX Car favorite of the refined i 
ELIXIR DENTIFRICE- Artist musical public | 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK 


CAUTION-- _ The buying public will please not confound the genuine S-0-H-M-E-R 


Piano with one of a similar sounaing name of a Cheap grade 
THE ‘‘SOHMER’’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS, 





AN EXQUISITE ANTISEPTIC MOUTH WASH. 
INSURES HARD GUMS,WHITE TEETH,AND SWEET BREATH. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
w OR corRRESPOND with ED.PINAUD'S. wy. importation oFFice 46 EAST 147Sr. 
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The OVERLAND’S ‘‘ Missing Word *? Contest. ¥. JACHINE | 


- FEV OY VOY VOY VOPR 
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PRIZE. $1. 000 IN CASH. THAT 
~ [TALKS 


The Latest and Most Perfect Talking Machine, 


The *“ Eagle” Graphophone, 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR US BY THE 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
The ‘‘ Eagle ’’ does all that the most expensive machine will do, and 
quite as well. Reproduces clearly and brilliantly. Records naturally and 
with startling clearness, ; 


| OUR PROPOSITION is THIS , We want YOUR name on our subscrip- 
’ tion list. Indeed, we expect to add 
100,000 new names during the present year. To secure this number we will supply 
you with one of these machines and a subscription to any of our periodicals practically 
at cost. Therefore, we supply 
1 “ Eagle’? Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and 
2-Way Hearing Tube— 
With One Year’s Subscription to Demorest’s Magazine, $10.00 
Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, 12.00 
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The sentence is taken from a New England Classic—a story by an 
American author, whose name is a household word, and is as follows 


“The —— had fled away from these two wanderers.” 














The OVERLAND 
MONTHLY is now 


more interesting 


You cannot 10se 
anything if you 
enter this contest; 
for whether you 
win the cash prize 
or not you will get 
a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the great- 
est of Westernk 
Magazines, which, 
since its founda- 
tion by Bret Harte 
twenty-nine years 
ago, has sold for 
Three Dollars a 
vear. 





than ever. Its ar- 





ticles on the Klon 
dike Gold Fields 
are attracting 
world wide atten 
tion ; and its pages 
are redolent with 
the breath of the 
Sierras and the 


piney West. 





The title of the book, and the chapter and page in which the sentence 
appears, have been placed in a sealed envelope and deposited in the Anglo- 
California Bank of San Francisco. At the close of the competition the envel- 


ope will be opened, and the sentence given, with full title of the book, chap- Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Judge, : E 14.00 
terand page 1n the succeeding number of the OVERLAND. The prize of $1,000 Carrying Case— Polished Antique Oak, - ‘ $2.00 extra. 
will then be given. by certified check, to the person who has correctly supplied Recording Diaphragm—Genuine Sapphire Point, $5.00 extra. 
the missing word in the sentence : Records, . : : 50 cents each. $5.00 per doz. 


Blank Cylinders, ready for making your own records, 20c. each. 
IMPORTANT! There is nothing in the line of talking machines 
that we do not supply. Write to us for special 
terms and prices, and full particulars. Correspondence solicited. 


Judge Publishing Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


“The —— had fled away from these two wanderers.” 


Nore: The length of the dashin the above sentence is no indication of 
the length of the missing word it represents 
As the subscriptions are received, 19 per cent. will be put into the prize 
fund, and when the fund reaches the sum of $1,000 the award will be made. 
If there is more than one correct answer, the prize will be equally divided 
among those who supply the missing word. 

Keep this in mind, and send your answer with a dollar for a year’s subscription. Remem 
ber that 10 per cent. ofall subscriptions goes to the successful subscribers. If you are the only 
one who sends the correct word, you will get $1,000. If there are four others who also send 
the correct answer, you will each receive $200. If you wish to have more than one chance to 
win this prize, you may send as many subscriptions as you like, and the extra magazines will 
be forwarded to any address you furnish. But be sure to write your own nameand address 
on each separate answer, so that we may know that the prize goes to you and not tothe friends 
to whom you are giving the extra magazines 

THE ONLY CONDITION for entering this contest is that your answer shall be sent in 
the same envelope as your subscription of $1. No exception will be made to this rule: The 
answer must be sent in the identical envelope which brings your money for a 
year's subsc:iption to the OVEKLAND MONTHLY. 

In making your answer, you, need not write out the entire sentence. It will be enough to 
say, “the missing word is—— NAME, 


Address all orders to THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, San Francisco, Cal. | ADDRESS, | 
CSRS Se SS Sv Sa Sa Sa Sa So Sa So UR SN STATES | isis 








Forty Cents 24 this Coupon will buy you one 
TALKING-MACHINE y TALKING-MACHINE RECORD 


RECORD-COUPON. Regular price Fifty Cents. f 
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x Dy What Does it Mean ? 
“a It means it is the purest made. 
SX) Soaps, strong with alkali, will eat 

f t\ And burn the clothes, and leave them 
Ke) frayed, 

iy But Ivory Soap is clean and sweet. 
j Ags It washes out the stain and dirt, 
And leaves the fabric all unhurt. 


by Copyrights 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’s 
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There is nothing equal to an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Plaster 


for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 
works like magic, Dut, be sure you get “‘Allcock’s.”’ 














COUNTRY SARCASM. 








| 
J 
SmMatu B ry ‘Where yer goin’ wid yer horse, deacon ?¢” ae 
DEACON Ww hat business is that o’ yourn ?” 1897 1898 
SmaLt Boy—‘ Nothing: only I thought if yer was goin’ ter enter him fer th’ Derby I Fall and Winter 
knowed a crazy man wot would like ter bet on him.” a | OW to rave ‘ Styles nowReady 
° You'll Always Weara 
Not a drop If you are going to 
You Wear One Once 


is put into the bottle 
until after it has 
ripened fo: two years 


in the wood. 





CiGARETTES 


travel, it is important 
to know about the 
proper season, climate, 
altitude, resorts, and 





ge warmed HATS 
Opera end Sik Hats, $6 ‘OUD 


LADIES’ TAILOR aici CLOTH HATS, 88, oe & $5. 
LADIES’ ROUND, DRESS AND OPERA HATS 


WE ARE LONG- DIST: ANCE ATTE RS, 





LITTLE 







Broadway, cor. 13th—-WEtV VORK—Broadway, cor. 30th. 





Ouly one of the good hotels of the places she do 8 th mation oe Cogerone., Remit the pa a, 
ines oboe F CIGARS. | — to be visited, and the =| Eiuraitsahist satan 
wun’ ALL IMPORTED | most — routes express charges, in all cases if hats are not sa tisfacte TY. 

TOBACCO. | for reaching them. H H ( 
india Pale Ale. HIGHEST IN PRICE | The success of your awes slak ompany 


trip will depend large- 
ly on your knowledge 
of these questions. In- 
formation about every- 
thing pertaining to 
travel can be had on ap- 
plication. Our special 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, 
Established 1786, 
Prewery and Bottling Works, 

Hupson, N, Y. 





FINEST IN QUALITY. | 


25c. a Bundle, 
10 in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 
H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO co... Successor. 
vestibuled train service 


URBANA 3. 
with dining-cars offers 


Fee Gonna the best facilities for 
G Oo ; d = Se a | traveling comfortably 


and leisurely, but we 
Champagne 


supply also railroad 
and steamship tickets 

For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
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Dress Goods. 


High Novelties | 
Just Opened. 










r'| Trust no one 
"who offers you 
a substitute, 
for there is no 
substitute for 


YP SILANTI 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR 
















**A perfect underwear for progressive 
people’’—perfect fitting—the finest of 
warm winter weights. 

Ask your dealer. Booklet free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., - Ypsilanti, Mich. 


“Never rip and never tear, 
Ypsilanti Underwear.” 








at lowest rates to all 


French Barre Stripes, parts of the world. 






























Satin and Boucle Borders, celal iia Passports, foreign | 
French and Scotch Plaids, | sie iets money aneiaaad oar cmeerarere 
Embroidered and Braided Robes. |’ af , : $7,800 CIVEN AWAY 
URBANA, N. Y. cheques etc. To persons making the greatest number of words out of 
| , the phrase “Patent Altorney Wedderburn.” For full 
} ee culars write the National Recorder, Washington, 
for sample copy containing same. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, LONDON (ENCLAND). ‘aa 


E LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


Joroadway AS 1 966 ot. 


NEW YORK. | 


MWET - Se, 
CARTRIDGES" 
SPOIL: 


31 East 14th St, Cor. Union Sq., West, New York. 
96 Washington St., Buston, Mass. 


1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. aated 
5 Adams St., Chicago, III. 








EARL & WILSON’S Advertise in Leslie’s. 


LINEN 
~;COLLARS & CUFFS 
| BEST IN THE WORLD 


ROMEIKE’S Press Cutting Bureau willsend | 
you all P friends, clippings which 
~~ A appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be“ up to date.” Every newspaper 
and periodical of importance in the U inited States and 
Eure 7 is searched for your notices. HENRY RomMEIKE, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New ork 
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9 Cliff St., New York, aan 15th, 1896. % 

We have prcneend S. RAE & CO,’S FINEST ¢@ 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the open * 
market, and have submitted samples so obtained tos * 
careful chemical analysis, 

We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un- * 
adulterated by admixture with any otker oil or * 
other substance. It is free from rancidity, and all : 
| other undesirable qualities, - 4 it is cf SUPEb TOR 
QUALITY ‘AND FLAV 


THE Ae LABORATORY, 


‘ A) 4 ; 
iy = 


Est. 1836. S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITYT’S PATENT). 


FHKE KEES + 


























This Publication 1s printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY Co., 


89 BEEKMAN ST,, NEW YORK. 


RECORDS ‘<< ECHOPHONE, 


Luxurious Writing! 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





SINGLE TUBE 
TIRES 


| HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS (0. | 
| HARTFORD, CONN. 





adele eed: TED 
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61.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 cts., post free from all stationers, ar wholesale of 


H. Bai nBRIDGE & Co., 99 William St.;: Epnwakp Kimpron, 48 John 
St.: TOWER MANUFACTURING Co., 306 Broadway, New York. 








B OSTON. BUFFALO, PHILADELPHIA Graphophone, or Phonograph. Buy direct from the * =BALL- BOLNIE D J. B. Lippincorr & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
PMIC APOLIS. NEW YORK makers. Get the best and increase the value of your 52 Hooper, Lewis & Co,, 8 Milk St. boston, 
CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS machine. Price, 50 cts. each. Send for catalogue A.C. M’CLURG & Co., 117 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





WALCUTT & LEEDS, 53 E. 1th St., New York Braown Brorugers, Lim., 68 King 8t., Toronto, 

















